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ABSTRACT 

The seainar reported on was convened to aiscuss the 
findings of a study by Calvin J. veltaan on ainority language usage 
past the first iaaigrant generation. Veltaan discovered that ainority 
languages in the Onited States are following the patterns of previous 
iaaigrant languages: while first generation newcoaers Apeak their 
native language and learn soae English, their offspring are likely to 
learn English first. The parents* language is seldoa used by the 
majority in subsequent generations. A panel reacted to the findings 
as follows: (1) aethodological difficulties regarding interpretation 
of results were presented, (2j Spanish language aaintenance was cited 
as a fact, and (3) the belief was expressed that language 
assiailation should not be equated with cultural or ethnic 
assisilation. laplications of the findings and of the discussion for 
policy were set forth: (1) bilingual education alone will not curb 
trends in language attrition, although this is not a legitiaate 
argument against bilingual education: (2| tne need for a national 
language policy is clearer than before: (i) His panics axe special; 
(d) the situation in the U.S. does not parallel that in Canada; and 
(5) the role of aass coaaunication in assiailation is Instruaental. 
(JB) 
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FOREWORD 



On May 13, 1980, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) held a 
seminar on the "Retention of Minority Languages in the United States." The 
purpose of the seminar was to prcvWe a forum to expiore, challenge, and clarify 
knowledge and Ideas about the retention of minority languages in the United 
States. Moreover, it marked the beginning of the Center's Forum on Educational 
laauee, a poltey seminar series designed to enhance the level and quality of puWte 
debate and dl8cu8sk)n on broad natkxial educatk)n*related issues through the 
diseemlnatton of NCES sponsored data analyses. 

The "Retentkyi of Minority Languages" seminar was successful in terms of 
attendance, response, and exchange among partk^ipants on important analytte 
and data collectk)n needs, theoretk^al impltoatk^ns, and salient Issues pertaining to 
language minority populatk)ns. 

This report presents what was saw in the seminar. Included in the report are Dr. 
Calvin Veltman's original report on the subject, the written critk^ues of sevw 
experts from the United States and Canada representing important interests and 
disciplines, and the general discusskxi from the fkxx. 

NCES acknowledges the contributk)n8 of Or. Ve»man, the panelists, and the 
olh€ir invited experts. The praparatk>n of this report and the arrangements for the 
seminar were the responsibility of Mr. Abdin Naboa and the Latino institute. The 
entire seminar was devek)ped and coordinated by RonaW Pedone, fsiCES, on the 
staff of the Oiviskxi of ElenDsntary and Secondary EducatkDn Statistics. 

Marie O.Eklridge 
Administrator, Natk>nal Center 
Jor Educatkm Statlsttos 
Novetnber 1980 
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INTROLUCTION 



The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) convened a national forum 
on the retention of minority languages tn the United States. The all-day seminar 
was held on May 13, 1980, at the Hubert H. Humphrey Building in Washington, 
D.C . 

A group of eight eminent scholars (sociologists, educators, and linguistic 
experts) from the United States and Canada served as discussants (see appendix 
B). They commented on a major study sponsored by NCES and conducted by Dr. 
Calvin J. Veltman on minority language retention in the U.S. This is the first in a 
sehes of forums on educational topics of vital interest to special policy makers and 
practitioners. 

invited participants attending the seminar incliided legislative officials, research- 
ers, community practitioners, Federal representatives, academicians and special 
interest group representatives. The open-structured format provided an onportuni- 
ty f or a dialogue among the invited participants, the keynote presenter (Dr. 
Veltman), and the discussant. A copy of the format and agenda are included in 
apperKlixA. 



PURPOSE OF SEMfHAR 

At the KCES seminar, expert dirscussants e d invited participants critkiued the 
newly released federally sponsored study. E ryone shared ktoas and perspec- 
tives on the topic and related issues. This exchange provided an opportunity for 
further examination of the study's methodology and conclusions. While exposing 
the findings to political and social scrutiny, interest was stimulated for further 
investigation and research. Suggestions were made for alternative data collection 
technk^ues. Discussion also focused on policy implk:ations of this and other 
related studies and the possibt'3 nrticuse of sud^i findings. The nuances of 
interpretatk)n and concomitant pdby issues were explored by the eminent group. 

The seminar challenged all present to exchange related and ongoing reseaich 
relevant to the issues under discussion. Researchers disagreed amicably. Limited 
data bases were demonstrated as yielding a rich variety of conclusk>ns and a great 
array of applk:ations. Specific problems akin to social investigation were clarified. 
Researchers were cautioned to carefully scrutinize and evaluate existing data 
bases. In an uncharacteristic atnxjsphere of camaraderie, a variety of viewpoints 
were shared within this heterogeneous group. 

It Is unlikely that participants woukj have interacted independent of such a 
forum. From differing cultural and social orientations, the participants representing 
different national and ethnic boundaries may not have had an opportunity to 
scrutinize this Important social phenomenon. NCES initiated a much needed effort 
in making research nriore responsive to the needs and concerns of linguistic 
minorities. 
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SUMMARY OF PROCEEOINQS 

To orient the reader to the major findings of the study and accompanying 
critiques, a brief highlight of Dr. Veltman's study aod reactions to the data follow. 
The main conclusions of Or Veltman's narrative presentation are 

• Non-English languages (minority languages) in this nation are following the 
patterns of previous immigrant languages. 

• While first generation newcomers speak their native language and learn some 
English, their offspring are likely to learn English first. The parents' native 
language, having been eroded, is seldom used by the majority of the 
subsequent generations 

REACTIONS TO DR. VELTMAN'S RNDINGS ^ 

• A series of methodologica: difficulties were presented regarding the analysis 
and interpretation of survey responses, and the Sun«y of Income and 
Education (SlE) limitations. 

• Some participants felt that Hispanics are maintaining their language and 
culture. The following examples were cited: the increase and expansiveness 
of Spanish language communk:ation networks; increase in Spanish language 
advertising by large corporations; and growth of ethnic pride through the 
maintenar ze of native language. 

• Other participants expressed the foUowing- histork^ally, changes in immigra- 
tion patterns will not affect assimilation. 

• Viewpoints were staled that findings presented do not sufficiently explain the 
demonstrated language use differences between Spanish and other minority 
language groups. 

• Despite the evidence presented, some discussants believed that generations 
of Hispanics tn the United States have not been assimilated. 

• Some participants believed that language assimilation should not be equated 
with cultural or ethnic assimilation. For them, the k)ss of language does not 
necessarily mean a trend toward anglicization. Some criticized the term 
anglicization as an inadequate descriptor of a complex social process. 

• Some felt that English language acquisition is a matter of utility not to be 
equated necessarily with interest toward Anglo assimilation or disinterest 
toward one's native culture. In their opinion, language and culture are 
different phenomena "Chinatown" was presented as an example of English 
language usage in a culturally distinct (albeit American) setting. 

POUCY IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

• Operating alone, bilingual education will not curb present trends in language 
retention 

• Dr Veltman suggests that only significant structural change* in society would 
lead to a "retardation" of language shift. 

« fvJone of these findings can be used as an argument to curtail present bilingual 
education programs. Without any other justification, the continuing ftow of 
non-English speaking immigrants necessitates cor linuing support for bilingijal 
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education. Present bilingual programe are still not reaching students who 
could beneHH from proper language Instruction. 

• The seminar did indicate the need for a dearer language policy in the U.S. 
e Numerous related Issues warrant further examination and Intense research. 

Some of these appear in the seminar proceedings. 

• Although Hispwiics follow similar patterns, they are different on several 
accounts: they are more retentive of their native language than other 
immigrant groups; their numbers and community clusters are considerably 
larger and, consequently, more cohesive: and the Hispanic Immigration rate' 
dontinues with no sign of decreasing. 

• There Is no comoarability between the U.S. and Canadtem situations; French 
usage In Quebec persists through the generations; the language Is institution- 
alized through the government, the schools, and the economy; linguistic 
political separation in states like Texas, Florida, or New Mexico is not a reality. 

• SIE provides the most extensive national data base for language usage 
research due to the type of questions asked, the data coWectkxi procedures, 
and the extensiveness of the selected sarTY)le. 

• Anxxig the consklerable number of non-English groups, Mispank:s comprise 
t;>e single largest non-English language g;oup. There are many regional 
differences in language usage and proficiency within HIspank: groups. For 
instance, Hispank^s in Texas have been somewhat successful in maintaining 
Spanish, while the degree of Spanish language maintenance is k>wer in the 
Rockies and California. These <^fferences are measured by what Dr. Veltman 
calls *'Anglk:izatkx) rates." 

e Unless the Spanish language becomes institutk)nalized, or economtoally 
sanctk)ned, special language educatkxi programs will continue to ha^'e a 
limited effect on native language maintenance. 

• English language assimilation Is rapkfly increasing due to the Influence of 
mass communk:atx>n; dwinding reinforcement of native language educatk>n; 
greater integratkxi into American society (e.g., amount of Intiwmniage); and 
growth of "little Amencan Main Streets" lined with "Dunkin' Donuts" and 
"McDonakls." 

• Among the Spanish speaking, limited Spenish language maintenance Is 
principally due to the high amount of Hispanic immigrants and extensive 
pockets of concentratkxi of SpanisI) language groups. 
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PART I 



The Study 
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THE RETENTION OF MINORITY LANGUAGES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

By Dr. Calvin J. Veltman 



SUMMARY 

The racent refererxJum hekj in Quebec to determine the direction of Quebec 
nationalism frequently stirs fears that linguistic nationalism may develop in the 
United States. These fears* sources include increased numbers of Spcinlsh- 
Americans in the United States, and a general perception of the Spanish language 
group's resistance to the adoption of the English ian^^iage. Public signs in Spevilsh 
are seen as one example of the linguistic concessions obtained by tWs group. 
PrevkHJc immigrants did not benefit from such public courtesy. That bilingual 
education programs may also stimulate language maintenance provides another 
focu*» for such fears. , 

The subject of this report is the demysttficatlon of linguistic assimilation in the 
United States. It shows first of all that there is no comparability whatsoever 
between the linguistic situation in Quebec and that which prevails for any language 
group in any region of the United States. The French language group in Quebec 
constitutes 80 percent of the population. It has an angllcizatlon rate of approxi- 
mately two percent. In addition, this French language nr»jcrlty elects a provincial 
Oovemment which enjoys greater powers than a state government in the united 
States, in addition, the French language majority possess a relatively complete set 
of Institutions which pemilt Its survival and development (epanoiiissement). This 
contrasts markedly with the situation of the French language group in Ontario, 
which generally has access only to French language education. Most other 
government and business services are dispensed in English, the official language 
of Ontario. Under these conditions the angliclzation rate has attalnecl 40 percent 
for young adults. 

These Canadian dataware then compared to those for the United States as 
derived^rom the 1976 Survey of Income and Education. At the national level one 
finds relattyely high percentfi^jes of native borh persons of Spanish ancestry who 
come from completely English-language backgrounds, indteating the adopttqn of 
English language usage by previous ancestors. The figures are still higher for the 
other ancestry groups conskjered in this report: Chinese, Rllpino, French, 
German, Greek, Italian, Japan'^se, Polish, Portugese. Scandinavian, and Native 
Amertean ancestry. 

Confining subsequent analyses to persons of non-EngRsh mother, tongues, the 
report examines the levels of anglicization for each language group. Anglk:lzatk)n 
is defined as the adoption of the English language as one'^ personal usual 
language. When the mother tongue Is no longer spoken with frequency, this iom 
of anglteizatkxi is called monolingualizatkKi. The Spanish language group is the 
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nx)st retenti^'e group among the foreign born "Only" 30 percent of its nnembers 
adopt the English language as the usual language However, the percentage of 
persons who abancJon the usage of Spanish altogether is relatively low. For many 
language groups, over 50 percent of the foreign born abandon the usage of their 
mother tongue. In short, the data show that anglicizatibn begins in the immigrant 
population itself A substantial percentage of all language groups make English 
their usual language This implies that their children will have English rather than 
non-Enghsh mother tongues. Subsequently, the report shows that c^^ldrer of 
English mother tongue living in bilingual households are not often bilingual. Over 
60 percent of the unmarned 14-^17 year olds living in bilingual households do not 
speak Spanish "often." The figures are still higher for other language groups 
Consequently, movement to an English usual language generally implies the 
monolinguallzation of the children of such households. 

When the non-English k -Tguage is the mother tongue of the Amencan born, the 
anglicization rates for ail g oups exceed 85 percent. With the Spanish language 
group, the rate is ''only" 45 percent Also, the rates of abandonment of the non- 
English languages are more elevated among the native born. Approximately one in 
seven persons of Spanish mother tongue no longer speaks the language; the same 
IS true for one in five persons of Native American mother tongue. For a substantial 
percentage of the population, nrx)st languages are virtually eliminated among the 
native born The Spanish and Native American languages are seriously eroded as 
principal languages and reduced to second languages. 

However, there is some differentiation in the anglicization of the French and 
Spanish language groups by region. While in the past the French language group 
was somewhat less anglicized in Louisiana, anglicization is nearly domplete for the 
young adjits. Although very high, anglicization is somewhat lower in fsto^hern 
than Southern New England. For native born Hispanics» the limited language 
samples tend jo show more extensive anglicization in CrMfornia» the Midwest, the 
Rocky Mountain states. New York, Florida, and Arizona. Low anglicization rates 
are found in New Mexico (51 percent) and Texas (40 percent). The anglicization 
rate for the Navajo of the Southwest is the lowest (22 percent) However, the 
examination of anglicization (and monoiingualization) by age groups shows that ^ 
the anglicization rates for young adults are higher than the general rate, reaching 
50 percent in Texas, 65 percent in New Mexico, and nearly 35 percent for tne 
Navajos 

Thus, with the exception of the Navajo, minority language groups in the United 
States are undergoing more extensive anglicization than the Trench language 
group of Ontario The Ontario group is far more anglicized than the French of 
Quebec. In addition, the anglicization of the most retentive American language 
groups seems to have increased much more rapidly than that of the Ontario group. 
The afready higher rates in the United Slates will be surplanted by still higher rates 
m the near futura 

The reportxoncludes that there is no basis in fact for the fear that the Spanish 
language group poses a threat to the linguistic integrity (the dominance of the 
English-language group) of the United States. The report suggests that the lack of 
an institutional framework like Quebec's causes the higher anglicization rates 
observed outside Quebec and in tlie United States, and that the lack of access to 
even minimal institutional services, particularly educational facilities in the minority 
language, causes the higher anglicization rates observed in the United States. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Increased awareness of the size and inrvportance of the Spanish language 
groups in the United States has frequently been accompanied by the fear that 
bilingual educational programs may lead to a "balkanizaxion" of the United States, 
Since the 1976 election of the nationalist Parti Ouebecois as the govemrrent of 
Quebec, the focus of these fears has been shifted from the Balkans to North 
America. Educators end legislators wonder ivhether the Spanish I'^nguage groups 
will develop a demographic base finm enough to permit the development of 
regional autonomy movements. 

The goal of this report is to analytically compare the linguistic situation of the 
French language grdjp in Canada and the linguistic situation of the Spanish and 
other language groups in the United States. This comparative analysis is necessary 
for two reasons. First of ail, because most Americans have very little understanding 
of language precedes In Quebec, they are not in a position to make comparisons 
w*th American phenomena. And secondly, the comparison with similar phenome- 
na el8ev\^re achieves just appreciation of the dominance and power of the 
English language in the United States. 



I. UngulsUc Assimilation In French Canada 

The prinapal method used for the analysis of linguistic assimilation is the 
companson of respondents' answers to two or more language questions. The 
1 971 Census of Canada ascertained the mother tongue of each resident by asking 
respondents to identify "the first language learned and still understood." A one- 
third sample of the population- was also asked to indicate "the language usually 
spoken (by each individual) at home." The cross-classificatton of the responses to 
the mother tongue and home language questions permits the calculation of rates 
of language retention (where the mother tongue remains in use as the home 
language) and language transfer (where a language other t^in the mother tonflue 
is usually spoken at honr^e). Language transfer from some language otrier tl^n 
English to English as the usual language vnll be called anglidzation in this report^'Jt 
is defined formally as the percentage of personj* of a given non-English mother 
tongue who make EngHsh their principal language of use.^ 

The basiclinguistic matrices which permit the calculation of angllcization rates 
for Quebecimd Ontario are presented in TabJe 1 . The complete matrices are 
presented so that certain observations may be made. First of all. it should be noted 
that the French language group is by f«r the largest language group in CHjebec, 
80.7 percent of the population declared French their mother tongue. By way of 
contrast, only 13.1 percent of the Quebec population had English as mother 
tongue. Secondly, the absolute si^e of the French language group should be 
recognized. In 1971 nearly five million people living in Quebec declared French as 
their mother tongue Thirdly, although the English language group is much smaller, 
it attracted more language transfers from French than it lost to French, and It 
gained approximately two an<rone-half times more language transfers than did 
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Tafctel. HomtLanguigtb yMomf Tpnjm QmbtctrdOnlaio, i97l 

s 



Tow 6.027.766 887.675 4.670.106 269 786 

EnoM 786.630 ^.920 49.060 9.860 

(roM),. .. (10C0) (92.5) (6.2) (1.2) 

^fW* 4.866.410 73.515 4.786.406 6.425 

(fw^) (100.0) (1.5) (964) (0.1) 

• 372.525 84.440 34.580 233.510 

C^O^) (100.0) (22.7) (9^3) (60.1) 

Omrfo 



^^^To^^ row BngHth Fnnch Ottm 

Tow 7.703.110 6.568.065 352.466 792,580 

5.967.726 5.906,960 12.166 46 610 

(«*^) (100.0) (99.0) (02) (06) 

^'•nch 482.350 144.235 336.430 1.690 

(wrir%) (100 0) (29.9) (69.7) (0.4) 

1.253.035 504.680 3.670 744 280 

(^O^) (100.0) (40.3) (0.3) (59.4) 



Souot 1971 C«niut of Cintda: "SlMMIc* on ImgiMQt Rilirtton and Trtntftr." 92-776. ^ 2 

French from the third language groups. This attractiveness of English, the mother 
tongue of a relatlvety smalt minority. attributed to the paUems of txjslness 
ownership (largely of American and English-Canadian origin) and the economic 
benefits secured by integration into the English language group (Veltman and 
BoUet. 1 979: Angle, in press). 

An examination of the Ontario matrix shows a more typical process of linguistic 
assimilation (in Noilh America). WhiJe nearty 30 percent of the population of 
Frer-^ mother tongue has made English Its home language, there is virtually no 
movement from English mother tongue to French home language. Language 
transfers in the third language groups are dlreaed alrnoet without excepts 
English language. The Ontario matrix contrasts very dearty with that of Quebec, 
where there is some movement between the English and French groups. Thus, 
49,000 persons of EngHsh mother tongue made French the usual home language. 
WhHe thie does not compensate for the 73.500 persons of French mother tongue 
who made English their usual home language, it does indicate that not all language 
transfers are directed u t^mblguously to English.^ 

These language transfer data should bs undsrstood as yielding mean rates of 
iar.i)uage transf^ from one mother tongue to another home language. shall 
$\jt(i3qf «ntty refer to this rate as the gsneral rate or iQoeg& tranc%r (and since 
are principally concerned with movements to English, the genen^ rate of 



^ ihoiid tm nol9d that tht francizatlon ra*« of tht E% tonguao* 9oup nrp that of tht 

angftetetdon of tha PrmA Iangui0« proup. In abaoMt numbara, ho^aviar. EnQNah la daarty dorr^nsm^ 
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anglicization). Age-specific anglicization rates can also be obtained by ttie same 
method 

The calculation of age-spec'^ic rates of language transfer has revealed a general 
age structure to language shift. When an individual's mother tongue differs from 
the politically, econonnically, or denx)graphically dominant language of the 
territory, movement from the mother tongue to the dominant language is frequently 
observed. This type of language shift is characterized by an age structure which is 
grounded in the social expenences of the individual. When the child is very young, 
his mother tongue and subsequent language use is determined to a large extent by 
h's parents' behavior. Consequently, little language shift is obsen/ed. However, 
when tne child begins to attend school, the linguistic behavior of his peers, 
together with the official language of instruction and the language use of 
authorities, begins to play a role in the child's language capabilities and 
preferences. During this period there is a notable progression in the percentage of 
persor^ who make the dominant language their usual language. A more definite 
break with the parental honne is associated with the entry of the young adult into 
the work force or institutions of higher learning and with the selection of mate. 
Since such choices are normally completed by the age of thirty or thirty-five, 
further language shift should be rather unexpected (Castonguay, 1976>. This 
theoretk: structure is illustrated in Figure 1 . 

The line labeled "a" in Figure 1 represents any level of anglicization which may 
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Figure 1 Theoretic aistribution of lariguage shift, by age, 
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prevail for any given language group in any given region, as doeo the 
representation of percentages by the symtx)ls "x," to "x^." This symbolism 
suggests that differences in the anglicization of any language group in any region 
are wore likely reflected by differences in the location of the curve rather than by 
differences in the shape of the curve itself. That is to say, the process of 
angliazation (or any other form of language tranofer) is more or less constant In 
Western societies. The age curve presented in Figure 1 Is similar for ail language 
groups and regions. What differs is the extent of anglicization. This Is demon- 
strated by the curve's location nearer to the top or the bottom of a graph where the 
dependent variable is the anglicization rate. 

While the proposed theoretic structure relating language shift to age seems 
sociologically reas»onat>le, empirical verification requires longitudinal comparison. 
However, neither the 1971 Census of Canada nor the 1976 Survey of Income and 
Education Is longitudinally comparable to any other studies carried out In the two 
countries Nonetheless, certain types of findings seem to increase the plausibility 
of the general model First of all. based upon an intercensal cohort analysis of the 
Finnish national census for the years 1950 and 1960, DeVries (1974) found that 
most language transfers from Swedish to Finnish occurred before the age of thirty- 
^ five. DeVries further concludes that the ages from ten to twenty-nine are the 
principal years during which such language shifts occur. The most important 
factors affecting these transfers are secondary and university education, entry Into 
the work force, and marriage. 

Secondly. Castonguay (in press) has established that the age cun/es for 
anglicization and linguistic exogamy are parallel. Intercensal comparisons have 
established that linguistic exogamy with the English language group by the French 
language group has been increasing for the French language minorities outside 
Quebec in this century. Since the two age cun/es are so precisely parallel. It Is a 
reasonable assumption that common processes are involved If linguistic exogamy 
has been increasing for each successive cohort under the age of sixty-five. It Is a 
logical inference that anglicization has also been increasing. 

Thirdly, although he did not control such important variables as nativity and 
mother tongue, Lieberson (1965) has shown that cohort billngualism Is stable from 
one census to another in Montreal with neariy all second language learning 
occurring before the age of thirty-five. Since billngualism in Montreal is predomi- 
nantly associated with retention of the mother tongue (rather than language 
transfer), it is likely to be less stable over time than language transfer. This latter 
shift implies much more permanent linguistic commitments. As a matter of fact, the 
decline of cohort billngualism after age fifty-five suggests that billngualism is 
associated with workforce participation (Fishman etai, 1971:544). Nonetheless, 
and this is the important point, the learning ot second languages appears to climax 
before th3 age of thirty-five. Since language transfer is predicated upon the 
learning of a second language, language transfer should be expected to follow the 
same time schedule. 

Consequently, even though the data at our disposal are cross-sectional and not 
longitudinal in nature, age cohorts which are older than thirty-five years of age 
provide us with estimates of the extent to which they were anglicized (or more 
generally, to whtch they undenA^ent language transfer) before they attained thirty- 
five years of age By comparing these estimates, some assessment may be made 
as to whether anglicization is increasing, decreasing, or remaining at the same 
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level. If anglicization is a constant prcx^ess, then each age cohort from thirty-five 
years r' ege thro'igii sixty-five years and older should h<ave similar proportions of 
persons 'vho rrade taiguage transfers to English. The appropriate curve for this 
con^^iftc . IS that lepresented by b. Figure 2 If, on the other harxj, anglicization has 
b noreasing,^ the 35-39 year old age cohort should have higher levels of 
ai g\ .^ation than should the 4CM4 year old age group, etc. This situation is 
poniayed by the curve ^2 The age-specific anglicization curves for some of the 
age cohorts are conceptually represented by the broken lines. Since each older 
age cohort is somewhat less anglicized, the anglicization curve to a whole 
descends right after the age of thirty-five 

Methodologically, the existence of an age structure of language transfer 
indicat^ the general rate of anglicization for cohorts under age thirty-five. 
Returning to our two Canadian examples. Table 1 shc^ that the general 
anglicization rate of the French mother tongue group is 1 .5 percent in Quebec and 
29 9 pei'cent in Ontario The curves of anglicization by age group for both regions 
are presented in Figures 3 and 4 

The anglicization curve for Quebec appears to be virtually flat. In fact, there Is a 
slight curvilinear pattern which conforms to expectation. The only age group in 
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^he reedaf shoukj oteerve that ttus analysis is a classic demographic analysis of age cohorts No 
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F;pure 2 Theoretic distribution ot language transfers, by age under conditions o1 
increasing language transfer rates and stable language transfer rates. 
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Figure 3. Percentage of persone of French mo/ther tor\gue wHh EngUsh usual 
lar^guege, by age group: Quebec, 1971. 

which anglldzatlcn is less than one percent is the youngest group. The 36-44 and 
45-64 age groups each have angllcization rates of Just under 2.1 percent. The 
inajor Impresslor to be derived from this figure Is the relativety low level of 
attraction which English appears to exercise In Quebec. Part of the explanation for 
this phenomenon Is the existence of regional varletlon In Ouet)ec. Thus, the 
anglldzatlon rates are somewhat higher in the Montreal area and In the part of 
CXiet)ec adjacent to Oltavva, l)ut they are very tow In the Irtertor reg^ 
(Castonguay, 1974). In fact, In theee Interior regions there Is an Important 
francizatlon of the English-speaking population.'^ 

The relationship between the angllcization cun/e for Ontarto and the theoretical 
expectations derived from Figures 1 and 2 Is even more clear. Anf^ldzatfon begins 
sonriewhatslovvly and accelerates rapidly In the young adult years, while ft appears 
to have been somewhat weaker in the past, conforming to the angHdzatton cun« 
of Figure 2. in this case the general angltolzatton rate of 29.9 percent severely 
underestimates the angllcization already completed by thoee aged 35-44 (almost 
40 percent) and whtoh may be expected to occur for still younger age groups. The 
general rate is an underestimate because the youngest cohorts have not yet 
completed their language shift, and because the okJer cohorts are not as 
anglicized as the cohorts currentiy completing their Nngulstic pilgrlmago. 

^ ia not wlthoul Intaraat that CMlonouay hM 
a(ao foUowa the axpactad pattern. 
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FfQure 4. Percentage of persons of French mother tongue with Engfish usual 
language, by age group: Ontario, 1971, 

U. UnriMIc A tl ml ltlon In the UnIM 8Mm 

The same type of dala matrices arKl arK^ 
the Unltad Slates f .wi the 1 976 Suvoy of Income and Education. However, since 
there Is virtually no movemant from the English language population into other 
language groups, the analysis wlU be confined to the angtldzatlon of non-English 
language groups. 

Although the American language questions are similar to those as!<ed in the 
1971 Census of Canada, there are some important differences. The mother 
question In the Survey of Income and Education asked 'mat languige was 
usually spoker !n this person's home when he was a chHd?" TWs questkx) Is 
somewhat broader In scope than the Canadian que8tk>n, since H does not require 
that the person himssif shoukl have spoken that language.^ The Canadian 
questkxi is too tightly drawn in the other direction; a person who no k>nger 
understands his first language Is required to report as mothsr tongue his sscond 
language learned. It is likely in relatively stable Hngulstk: sltuatkxis, such as 
Quebec, that either questkxi wouM solk^it kJentk)al responsss. However, wheie a 
language group is undergoing lingulstk; asslmHatbn, the Amertean questkxi will 
pemilt larger numbers of persons to legitimately daim the language being 

Ni tact, torn tlx pwotnt 01 th« unrrwrM 15^1 7 y«ir old! ^ 
li iiwit ffwjuwiSy ipokwi w« ripoflKJ to hi^ 

pwown tor ttw Q«m«n tangutg* and nirw pmcm for ttm mnn Iwiguw. » Iht bom 
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assimilated as a mother tongue Consequently, estimates of anglicization in the 
United States will iikely be sorr»ewhat higher than similar estimates obtained from 
the 1971 Census of Canada 

Secondly, the mother tongue question in the Survey of Income and Education 
was not asked of children aged 0-13 It app)ears that those who wrote the 
questionnaire assumed that the usual household language ("What language do 
people in this household usually speak here at home'?") was the mother tongue of 
younger children living in the household This assumption can be readily tested by 
examining the relationship between mother tongue and usual household language 
for unmarried 15-17 year olds When the usual household language ^s English, its 
imputation as the mother tongue ot yc unger children is likely to produce sizeable 
errors Thus, Spanish was reported as a mother tongue for approximately twenty- 
eight percent of the 15-1 7 year olds living in the United States households where 
the usual language was English but where in addition Spanish was spoken 
frequently.^ Consequently, the anglicization rates contained in this report for 
persons aged 4-13^ are Iikely to be seriously underestimated, because a sizeable 
number of children were assigned to English rather than to an appropnate mother 
tongue ® Jhe imporlance of ascerlaining the mother tongue of children by asking 
the relevant question is evident 

Thirdly, although the An^erican usual language question is very similar to that of 
thfi Canadian census, it apper--^ to be n ore generr* in ture The question, 
'*What language does this person usually speak'?" does not specify any relevant 
context for understanding the question The respondent is likely to spend the 
iDetter pari ot his day at work or at school, two domains where the English 
language is more Iikely to be used than at home. The American question fippear^ 
to encourage the respondent to answer English to this question, at least when 
compared to the Canadian question which specifies the honne context. 

Speaking quite generally, the two American language questions should tend to 
cause higher estimates of anglicization than would be the case had the Canadian 
questions been administered to the same respondents Nonetheless, the process 
of anglicization is so advanced in the United States that this issue tends to lose 
significance when the actual data on anglicization are presented For example, if 
the anglicization rates for Texas were much closer to those of Quebec, then this 
issue would have greater irrporlance. But since the anglicization rates in the 
United States are substantially higher for all language groups in all regions, the 
exact relationship iDetween the Canadian and American data has much less 
significance 

In two important respects t>ie Survey of Income and Education data are 
markedly superior to those of the Census of Canada. The Canadian census data 
do not permit a distinction to be drawn t>etween making a language shift to English 
wuh retention of the mother tongue as a second language and making such a 



"Aftor the usual household language question, the interviewer asked, "Do the people in tNs household 
often speak another language'?" The appropnate language was then obtained 

^No language mfornrwition was obtained m the SIE for children three years of age and under 

®For most language groups the total numbers of young children are so small that this underestimation is 
relatively unimportant 

/ ^ 
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transfer accompanied by the abandonment of the mother tongue.® The data 
derived from the Survey of Income and Education permit such a distinction to be 
made because in addition to the usual language question, a question also 
determined whether or not another language was frequently spoken by the 
individual from whom the data weiB being collected. This second language 
question was worded. "Does this person often speak another language?" If the 
response was affirmative, the language was determined. There is rather obviously 
some ambiguity to the meaning of the word "often-''^^ Nonetheless, there is some 
importance to be attached to this word. A language which is not judged by the 
respondent to be "orten" spoken must necessarily be less important to him than 
one which is often spoken. Although we shall refer in this report to the rate of 
(English) monofmgualism, property speaking one cannot assume complete 
abandonment of one's nwther tongue from a negative response to the second 
language question. The respondent may indeed still speak the language from time 
to time or with particular persons, but in his or her own judgment no k>nger speaks 
it on a regular basis or as an important daily language. In our view such usage is 
vestigial or perhaps fdklorlc in character. Since the concern in this report is with 
the effects of current languaga ijsage on future language use, this type of usage is 
co.isidered relatively unimportant and is not expected to produce biKngualism in 
succeeding generations. 

The Survey of Income and Education also contains data on both the usual 
language spoken in a household and on the presence of a second language. 
Consequently, it Is possible to detect the f^esence of English monolinguals living in 
households where a non-English language is either the principal housenold 
language or a second household language. The presence of such monolinouals. 
those persons who do not "often" speak the non-English language, permrts the 
cateulation of still one more measure of the impact of the English language on 
minority languages in the United Si tes 



Method of Analysis 

The goal of the entire analysis is an appraisal of the sun/ival prospects of 
minority language groups in the United States. First of all, we shall examine the 
extent to which anglicization has already affected the principal ethno-linguistic 
groups which are the subject of this report. Then, we shall begin the analysis of 
minority language groups per se by examining the principal language groups' age 
distribution The patterns of language shift will then be examined for both the 
foreign born and the native born. Before proceeding with a more regionalized 
analysis of specific language groups, those language groups which cannot 
reasonably be expected to sun^ve, given their high rates of anglicization, v^n be 



^noe the Canadian qu^ion requires that the mother tongue be "still underatood," by definmon the 
persons could not be monolingual Monolingual responses were receded 

^°Generally, there is a high degree of coherence to the SIE data One rarely finds monolir>gusl Spanish 
children Nving In English usual language households or vioe versa 

"By ethno-lingmstlc. we mean to indicate an ethnic kJentlflcatlon which Is norrrally associated with a 
non-English language 
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eliminated In the interests of ^>arsimony. Sut)sequently. an age-speciffc analysis for 
the retained groups will be presented. And finally, the extent of English 
monolingualism will be examined for young people living in households where a 
norv-English language is spoken. 

/. The extent of the engdcizction of American ethno linguistic groups. Let us 
assume that the vast majority of persons reporting a specific ethno-linguistic 
identity are descendants of persons who spoke that langt jage. such as Italian. It is 
possible to obtain a preliminary estimate of the extent to \a hich the Italian language 
group has been anglicized p.ior to the 1976 SIE, This estimate is derived by 
comparing the percentage of native born persons reporting no Italian back- 
ground^ 2 1^ fQ|3| number of native born persons of Italian ethnk: ancestry. 
This estimate is undoubtec«y only roughly approximate since most ethnk: groups 
are charactenzad by a certain proportk)n of intermarriages, and since many 
persons insist on an "American" self-identifteatkxi. This latter problem in partteular 
shoukl cause these ee'jmates of angltoizatkxi to be perceived as minimal estimates 
of the extent of anglk:izatk)n. These data are presented In Table 2. 

Table 2 reveals varying amounts of monolingualism in the native born populatkxi 
aged 15 and over. The German and Scandinavian groups have the highest 
inckJence of monolingualism, although most native born ethnk; groupL have 
figures in excess of fifty percent. The general concluston to be drawn from this 
table is that the principal ethno-linguistk; groups including Spanish has already 
undergone a good deal of anglteizatton prior to 1976. Over 1 .4 million native bom 
persons aged 1 5 and over had no Spanish language background or current usage 
as defined. This figure represents ovei thirty percent of the native born Spanish 
ethno-llngulstk^ group. 

Itatan or ofher non-Engllah language background Is JofHned as conwtting of IMng In English 
riKHioiingiNl houaerxMs. being of EngNsh rTN^ ^x> second language as frequantly 

spoken 

^^Sanipla sizes are not adequata to pamnrt analysis of the Korean and Vlatnameee athno-Hnguisttc 



TaMaZ Percentage of parsons aged 15 and over of English rTK)nolinguallangucgabaci(ground,se(^^ 
ethno-llnguistic groups. Jiative born United States. 1 976 
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Given such extensive anghcization in the past, it is not surprising that the SJE 
sample sizes for persons of non^Enghsh mother tongue are generally rather small 
in addition, we hav) subdivided the mother tongue population by place of birth In 
subsequent analyses, they have been further divided by region and age group. 
Since the sample sizes decline as we move thrcjgh successive phases of the 
analysis, the reliability of the estimates also decline We shall follow the general 
sociological practice of exploiting the data collected in this sample and ignore for 
the most part the issue of reliability For those concerned with this matter, the 
following observations must suffice 

First of all. the SIE data are markedly superior in quality to any data base ever 
collected in ihe United States The 1970 Census ouestion is hopelessly inclusive in 
Its definition of mother tongue The SIE quesiion for mother tongue is more 
appropriately drawn, this being the sole national study for which such a question 
has been included Consequently, if we wish to know anything about language 
processes in the United States, we must use the SIE data base. Secondly, the SIE 
national sample ^selfisextraordinarily large (440.81 5 person records and 151 170 
households) Tne total Spanish othno-linguistic sample for persons aged 14 and 
over numbers 12,098 persons This sample is larger than many used in current 
sociological analyses 

Finally, there is strong internal consistency fn the data. The same patterns are 
found from language group to language group Groups^ with high angllcization 
ra^es on one measure have high anghcization levels on other measures 
Furthermore, the incidence of certain phenomena a«e associated indeed with the 
appropriate antecedent conditions For example, bilingual chiklren are found rarely 
in monolingual households., while monolingual English chiklren are not found in 
households where t|^ English language is not spoken or where the parents do not 
speak English well Moreover, the patterns revealed in the data conform to the 
model of age structuring documented by Castonguay. That is. the American data 
conform to processes already documented in other countries and for other 
lai^uage groups Taken together these observations should induce greater 
confidence in the reliability of the patterns revealed by the SIE than might be 
warranted by some of the reduced sample sizes on which the patterns are based. 

//. >Age distribution of minority language groups. Turning now to the analysis of the 
mhiority language groups per se, the age distribution is presented by ten year age 
categones The sample parameter imposed for the construction of these age 
groups includes only persons of non-English mother tongue. Notably excluded are 
persons of English mother tongue who are bilingual in a second language 
Generally speaking, these persons have been excluded for three reasons. First of 
ail. they represent a relatively small proportion of the total size of most language 
groups Secondly, the percentage of such persons declines rapidly after chiW- 



^*Th6 reader for whom this mattar asr jmas pfimordial importance is if>vtted to conaWer thte report 
succeeaively more exploratory in nature a*, the sample sizes decline 

^^"What language, other than English, was spoken in tNs pereon's hofT»e when (s)he was a chlkf?" The 
cer^ retntervlew study revealed that a non-English answer was provided even when only the most 
langential language use was reported For a dlscusp^on. see VeHnwn (1 977) 

•we shall deal with the patterns of childhood language use much more fully in a subeequent report 
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hood, presumably h^K^use they establish English nnonollngual households. And 
finally, the subject of this report corK^erns language shift from specific non-English 
mother tongues Accordingly, little advantage is gair^ by constructing the age 
cohorts on a different basis All things considered, the omission of this group dorc 
not alter the substantive conclusions which may be derived from Table 3. 

A rapid survey of Table 3 shows that the French, Gemrwn, Italian, Polish, and 
Scandinavian language groups are characterized by high proportions of persons 
aged 40 and over, after the child-beanng years. Consequently, these cohorts wilt 
make no further contribution to the linguistic structure of the group. Since these 
age cohorts have already been reduced by mortality. £n important percentage of 
the language group has already disappeared. Had we made adjustments for 
differential mortality, the p>roportions of younger people would have been still 
lower, indicating a more rapid decline in the total language group numbers than 
that obsen^ in the table 

Somewhat similar, although less extreme, observations apply to the age cohort 
structure of the Japanese, Filipino. Greek and Portuguese language groups. 
Although the population is more evenly distributed throughout the age categories, 
relatively high percentages are found in the age groups aged 40 ancT over. 

JM9 3. Dtstnbution of selected norvEngiish mother tongue groups, by tan year age groups United 
States. 1976 
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However, the decline in the total size of these language groups appears less rapid 
than those of the previous groups 

Finally, there are three language groups which appear to have a more normal 
age pyramid structure; the Spanish. Native Amencan and Chinese language 
groups. The largest age category in each is aged 20 to 30, and there are still 
important contingents of children. Given the relative size of the Spanish language 
group, ft is not surpnsing that most Federal policy is directed toward the Spanish 
language group The Chi-Tese ana Native American groups previously considered 
have re*ativbly few children. 

iii, Anglidzation among the foreign born. The data contained in Table 3 simply 
report the age distribution of persons having specific non-English mother tongues 
White these data provide a general impression of the relative decline or stability of 
the various language groups, they do not reveal the extent to which these groups 
maintain their mother tongues as usual language. For exanple, it should not be 
assumed that all immigrants to the United States retain their mother tongue as tbeir 
usual personal language The 1971 Census of Canada revealed extensive 
anghcization of the foreign born, although some groups appear more disposed 
ihan others to surrender their languages during the immigrant generation 
(Veltman. 1975, Kralt, 1976). The linguistic pilgnmage of the foreign born is 
important because the degree of language retention and the type of language shift 
•"^ll have an impact both on the r i:nber of native born children who may be 
expected to have non-English mother tongues and on the number of English 
mother torjgue children who may be expected to have non-English second 
languages. ^8 1^ ^.^^^ aj^eady substantial movement to an English usual language 
position anx)ng the foreign born, there will be larger numbers of chllcir^n having 
English mother tongues. If that movement to English takes the fomi of tnglish 
monolingualism^9 Instead of English-dominant bilingualism.^o there will be larger 
numbers of English mother tongue children who are monolingual ratner than 
billngual.^^ 

We cannot be cer-^m that the types and rates of linguistic assimilation which 
characterized language groups in 1 976 were similar to those which prevailed In the 
past (when, for example, there were larger numbers of French Canadian and 
German immigrants). Nonetheless, we can examine the 1976 data to obtain an 
appreciation of the current language shift rates among the foreign born These 
data are presented in Table 4 



'^We do not mtan to mlnimi23 tho adapttvo problerm which LESA chlWfWi or rtdults In these groupe 
mayexperlence ^Vtealmply note that the Spanish lanouege group dwarts all othe^ 

'\ve use the temrt "may be expected" since women aged 40 and over have already completed their 
child-bearing, while younger women have not We shall speak in the text as though the current (1976) 
measure of angNcization has not as yet affected the language characteristics of the childreru^eat It 
obviot ^ has in a large number of cases Property speaking, we are suggeetJng that if futur4(|lici2atlon 
rates reesmble thoee of i976. certain consequencee wiH ensue m terms of chikfren's language patterns. 

'•whe,e the mother tongue is no kxiger "often" spoken 

^^Vhere the mother tongue is "often'* spoken but where English is the language usuatty spoken 
Given the assumption that parental language use is determinative of children's language uae 
Actually, under conditions of onglteiMtton. the chiWren are more anglteized than their parents as a gsnsral 
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The principal analytic categoriee contained in Table 4 are based on the usual 
language spoken by the respondent. Accordingly, subtotals are presented for each 
of the two following subcategories: English usual language and non-English usual 
language. The sub-categories are provided principally f6r the purpoees of a more 
refined analysis. When the usual personal language Is English. bHlnguaiism Is 
defined by the frequent usage of the mother tongue as a second language. 
mondinguaHsm by the failure to speak the mother tongue "often." 

On the other hand, when a non-English language is the language usually 
spokerj, the respondents have been dMded into thoee who speak English "wsH" 
or very well," and thoee who do not speak well or not at all. The former are 
conskJered to have "high" competency in English in Table 4; the latter, "kyw" 
competency. This dMsk>n is by no means unimportant. As Ueberson (1975) has 
shown, persons who do speak English well act as a brake on the anglicizatk>n of 
other members of the linguistk: group. The others are required to maintain their 
non-English language skills. Since there are so f^ persons who claimed not to 
speak English at all (and virtually none outskje the Spanish language group), the , 
competency concept was introduced to indicate the number who generally require 
that the non-English language continue to be maintained.^ 



^ should be made dear lo thoee Mereeled m the educatlonel problerm ol non-EngHeh-apeaMno 
people thet the ebNIty to iptili EnoNah le a aaM-reponed ^)lttty or m ^tMtf reported tor oltier mewber e oi 
the houeahold. The peroeptkra of the aMNy to apaalt EnoM vvei are Nk^ 

Vie leriQUBoe oonocfjeey ^wnicn rrom vie tRarKipoini oi le w pooK cngMn may oe TMner poony wtm\ for 
pereone ol the EngNeh mother torigue); theee peroepHone ihould rwt ^ undervlood aa evahjaHona ol the 
al)lllty to apeiik eufflQler^ weN to a^M proMnw wHh the 

m educational Inaitutlone. Thue, LE8A eelknatea ihouM be higher than eadmalee ol the kwMlty to 
apeak En^ weR derived from eeM-reportt. 
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With the help of Table 4. let us consider the extent to which the foreign born may 
be expected to pass along non-English mother tongues to their children. If 
everyone who maintains his mother tongue as a usual language may be presumed 
to raise children of non-Engfish mother tongue, the resulting percentage persons is 
represented by the "total" column of "non-English usuallanguage." The figures 
contained in this column rmy also be defined as the general rate of retentloi . of the 
mother tongue as the usual personal language. In the case of the Filipino, French. 
Italian, Japanese, German, Polish, and Scandinavian language groups, the general 
retention rate was less than fifty percent in the foreign bom generatlon.23 Por all 
other language groups, less than three-fourths may have been expected to raise 
children of no^-Englis^. mother tongues. The most likely to do so was the Spanish 
language group, just over seven in ten persons retained Spanish as their usual 
personal language. 

An examination of this table mak€« it apparent that immigrant language groups 
seem relatively well disposed to making English their usual personal language 
They subordinate iheir mother tongue to the status of second languages. As In 
Canada, there are differences in the extent to which t*»s ip true for each language 
group. However, there are differences in the age con ositlon of the various 
groups. The younger groups* have had less exposure to the American environ- 
nrwnt. Consequently, they have had less opportunity to have learned English well 
and made a shift to an English usual language. This is nxwt notably true of the 
foreign born population. 

Table 4 also reveals diffen^nces by language group in the rates of English 
nrwnollngualism among the foreign born. For example, the German and Scandina- 
vian language groups ere characterized by higrvangliclzation rates and by high 
monollngualism rates. Thus the Scandinavian languages would not be transmitted 
even as second languages to nearly two-thirds of the foreign borns' children. The 
German language would not be passed on as a se<x>nd language to over one-half 
of the children. The Italian, French, and Polish language groups are characterized 
by mondinguallsm rates of over 25 percent; these groups adopt English-dominant 
blllnguaiism as the nxDre ordinary type of angliclzation. 

The lowest nrionollngualism rate for the foreign born language groups is that of 
the Spanish. The Chinese have the second lowest rate. The rate for the Greek and 
Portuguese groups seems low by cortiparison with the other foreign born groups, 
but its meaning should not be lost. At least one in ten Greek immigrants will not 
pass on the Greek language even as a second language. 

Summarizing the data presented in Table 4. It appears that there is relatively 
rapid progress toward speaking English well in the immigrant generation. In 
addltton, high percentages of rnosH language groups adopt English as their usual 
personal language. And finally, even abandonment of the mother tongue as a 
second language (frequently spoken) is relatively cofmx)n for the Frencn, Italian. 
German. Japanese. Polish, and Scandinavian language groups. Abandonment is 
relatively rare for the Chinese and Spanish language groups. Even for Spanish, the 
most retentive language group, there seems to be a clear acceptance of the 
Importance not only of speaking English well (56.6%) but of making English the 
usual language spoken (28.7%). Thus, nearly three in ten persons would not raise 
children of Spanish nx)ther tongue. These figures may seem low to those who wish 



^^Conwsely. m« general rate of angliclzation waa greater tfw^n fifty percent 
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immediate and complete anghclzation of immigrants. However, when compared to 
the angiir:ization rates of the Quebec French language group (almost entirely 
native bomX they are relatively elevated. 

/V. Anf^zation among the native bom. If the Immigrant generation of a language 
jroup undergoes some anglicization (anc monollncualization in English), we may 
expect that thd native bom generations are r ^ to still greater pressures. 
Sud^ is in fact theCcaae, as the data In Table 5 reveai. 

The first obeenmtk)n is that the native bom ageo 15 and over speak Engli^ well, 
hieariy 8 percent of native bom persons whose usual language Is Spanish speak 
English poorly. Only the Native Amerk:an group has a higher rate of 21 percent. 

Seconctty, this table reveals a dramatic Increase in the anglk:izatkXY rates. With 
the exception of the Native Amertoans andMhe Spanish, all groups have 
anglk^lzatkx) ratesof 85 percent or over. This 85 H^rcent figure indk^ates that there 
win bd virtually no children of non*English mother tongue in the succeeding 
generatkxi. For ttiese language groups, we cor^dude that the existence of the non- 
English language as a dominant, first language depends entirely on new or 
continued immig'3tkxi. The native bom complete the process of making English 
their usual lang«. je begun in the immigrant generation. 

Mondinguallsm rates for these language groups are also elevated. Most groups 
except the Chinese attain 50 percent. Therefore, more than one-half of the native 
txxn persons of non-English mother tongue will not transmit that language (even 
as a seoond language) to the next generatk)n. 

However, only slightly more than one in three persons of Spanish mother tongue 
may be expected to transmit the Spanish language as a mother tongue. Nearly one 

TiWS- Language ahffl patterry. by nx)thef tongue, nattve born, aged 15 or over UnH#d Statw, 1976 
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m ttven would not transmit it as a second language. Although one In flv© Native 
Americans fully has abandoned the language, more than hcrff should transmit It as 
a mother tongue to the next generation 

Summarizing the data for the native bom, in their view most persons come to 
achieve a good oollOQulal knowledge of English. The principal exception is found 
among Native Amerlcp:is. Secondly the angliclzation rates are extraordinarily high 
for all language groups except the Spanish and Native Americans; only the latter 
has an angllcl74tlon rate below 50%. And finally, for meet language groups, the 
higher than 50 percSwit monolingual»zation rate Indicates the disappearance of the 
moOier tongue even as a second language. 

V. Regional variatiorK 'anguage shifting. For three language groups some further 
analysis of regional vajKidons in language shift seems desirable. The relevant data 
for the French, Spanish, and Native American language groups^^ are presented in 
Table 6. These groups are retained for further analysis because their general 
angliclzation rate was less than 90 percent, ihere are regional varlaiibns for the 
French language group.^^ only census Region 8 permits the construction of a 
subsample for Native American languages. In all other regions over 80 percent of 
the sample is composed of monolingual English-speaking persons. Since the 
Navajo language remains strong in Region 8. we have restricted our sample to the 
states of Arizona and New Mexico.^ 

Inspecting Table 6, we note that there is indeed regional variation In the patterns 
of language retention for the French and Spanish language groups. Consider first 
of all the French language group. There are virtually no Immigrants to Loui§lana. 
WSth respect to the other two regions, the southern New England group Is 
^betantlplly more anglicized than the Northern New England group. Fully four- 
fifths of the former have made English their usual language; while slightly wore 
than half of the latter have done so. The monolingualism rates var>' in the same 
fashion, being substantially hlpher in Southern than In Northern New England. With 
respect to retentive persons, one finds French language Immigrants vyho do not 
speak English well only in Northern New England. 

Turning to the Spanish language groups, anglidzatiwn Is higher In the Rocky 
Mountain states than elsewhere. In all regk)ns except Texas, it Is over 20 percent. 
In Texas the angltelzatkxi rate Is 15 percern among the foreign bom, the 
algnifk^nce of which shoukj not be lost. Even where the personal ties of the 
foreign born are both relatively recent and geographteally does (I.e.. Mexkjo), 
fifteen percertt of the foreign bom have raised or will raise chikJren of English 
mother tongue. Since the angliclzatk>n rates are stili higher In otheNregions. It Is 
apparent that the Spanish language groups share In the general acospbnce of the 
English "fact" In tne United States. J 

As may have been anticipated, the angliclzation and monollnguallzatk>n of the 
native bom Is even more pronounjjed. With the exceptton of the Navajo language 
group In the Southwest and the Spanish language group of Texas, all the regk)nal 



^^Cmsnn fmm bMn included by imputtno the usual houMhoM language as ths inochar tongua. 
'^Thars ara so faw native bom CNnasa that a reglonai analysis dcaa not aeem appropriate (see Table 

*tn flegloo a as a whole. 20 6 percent 01 ttw Native Arnerk^n sample (14 + 
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groups have anghcization rates of over 50 percent If one excludes New Mexico, 
the rate is over 60 percent The anghcization rates of the Spanish language groups 
in the Rocky Mountain states and in California are higher than those of the French 
leriguage group in Louisiana The Spanish language groun has a genera) 
anglicization rate of under 50 percent only m Texas. Even in Texas, the rate is forty 
percent Four in every ten native born persons of Spanish mother tongue should 
raise children of English mother tongue This figure is higher than that for the 
Navajo language group Similarly, half of the succeeding generation should be 
expected to have Spanish for a mother tongue in New Mexico. Only three in eight 
will retain it in New York. Florida, and Arizona Ony one in five will have the Spanish 
mother tongue in California and t. Hocky Mountain states. 

These data oblige us to conclude that Spanish as a dominant first language is 
raptdly disappearing in the United States. Certain regions have a faster rate than 
others. The anghcization rates are very high in all regions for the native bom. the 
most retentive region is southern and rural Texas. Although the abandonment 
rates among the native born are clearly lower for the Spanish language groups 
than for the French, they are above ten percent in the Rocky Mountain states, the 
Midwest, California, and Florida. These figures suggest that the retention of 
Spanish as a subordinate, second language is in jeopardy in these regions, 
particularly if the Enghsh-dominant bihnguals do not succeed in rearing equally 
bJlingual children The lower monolingualism rates for New York, New Mexrco 
Arizona, and Texas suggest the future maintenance of important bilingual 
population. Insofar as English-dominant bilingualism is intergenerationally tran- 
snrutted, the continual losses into the English nrxKiolingual population should occur 
at a more moderate rate than in the previously mentioned regions. 

w Age-specif'C language shift rates among the native bom. Our concern In the 
previous sections was to descnbe the amounts and types of language shift 
occurring in the minority language groups. Depending on the place of birth, the 
language group, and the region of the country, the general picture demonstrated 
varying levels of language shifting to English. However, even the general rate of 
anglicization reported for all native born senously underestimates the current levels 
of anghcization and monolingualization. This is true for two reasons. First of all. the 
accelerating processas of anglicization and abandonment have resulted in' the 
higher levels of language shift for the younger age cohorts than do the okJer age 
groups Secondly, the adoption of English donriinant bilingualism by parents is not 
invariably transmitted to their children, a substantial but varying number of the 
latter being monolingual in English. In this section, we shall consWer age-speciffc 
language shift rates; in the next, the results of parental English-dominant 
bilingualism 

Tables 5 and 6 have revealed anglicization rates which are so high for most 
language groups that the construction of age-speclfic rates is not warranted. 
Anglicization rates of upwards of eighty-five percent are so high that the imminent 
dissolution of the language group is cieariy inevitable. However, we shall present 
age-speclfte anglicization curves for all language groups which have general 
anglicization rates below this level: they are two French language groups, the 
Navajo language, and eight Spanish language groups a'^eady identified. 

The age-specific language shift curves for these ten groups are presented in 
Figures 5 through 15 There are three curves drawn in each figure. AfTX)ng 
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* Reported compettnce in English (alto in all subsequent figures for 
regional language groups) 



Figure 5. Percentage distributkx) of language $m, by pe^^ 

tongue, l>y age group, nath/e born: Northern New England, 1976. 



persons who have retained a nooEnglish usual language as their usual personal 
language the upper curye distinguishes persons with low English language 
competencies from those with high competencies. The mkjdto cun/e distinguishes 
between persons who have retained the non-English language as their usual 
« language and those who have made English their usual languags. This Is the 
anglicizatlon curve: all persons below It have mode language transfers to English. 
The lower curve distinguishes t)etween those who have retained their mother 
tongue as a frequently spoken second language and thoee who no longer speak 
the mother tongue "often." Thus, four areas of each figure may be distinguished 
by the labols. The spece above the upper cun« repreeents the proportk)n of 
persons who have retained tfieir mother tongue as their usual langua^ 
speak English well. The space between the upper cun/e and the mkjdie cuve 
represents the proportton of retentive persons who do speak Engl^ wsH. The 
space between the mkjdie cun/e and the kswer curve repressnts the proportkxi of 
persons of English usual languags who retain the mother tongue as a frequently 
spoken second language. The space bek>w the k>wer cun/e r epresents the 
proportk)n of thoee who have effectively abandoried their mother tongue. 
Although the sample sizes are frequently too small to produce completely 
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smooth curvee^^ the aoe-specific patterns of language transfer ndted by 
Castonguay are unmistakably preoent. For example, the anglidzation of the 
French language group^of Northern New England peaks at ages 25-34 and then 
deecends for each okjer age group. Thie appears to hoW true for the two other 
language shfft cun/es. although there are very few persons of French mother 
tongue who have tow English language competence. The irrportance of the age- 
spedfto angltoizatton rates can be assessed by comparing them with the general 
rates reported in Table 4. While the general anglk^zatton rate for the native bom 
was 84 percent and the general abandonment rate was 40 percent; the age- 
spedflc anglteizatkjn rate was 96 percent and the abandonment rate 40 
percent; the age-specific angliclzatkxi rate was 96 percent and the abandonment 
rate was 51 percent for the 26-34 year okl age group. The presence of the lass 
angltoized okJer cohorts, and of the younger cohorts (who have not been 
emancipated completely from parental language constraints) causes the general 
rate of angltolzatton (and apparently of other types of language shift as weH) to 
underestimate the rates affecting groups currency attaining maturity. 
The language shift curves for Louisiana; preeented 4n Figure 6. are rather en^atic 



^Thlt to piTik^uter^ true wh*n or^y a imtM parob^^ 
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r^re 6. Percent distritxjtion of language shift, by persons of French mother 
tongue, by age group, native born: Louisiana, 1976 
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for the younger age groups, prirKipally because of a rapid decline In the number of 
persons of French mother tongue. Thus, while there are an estimated 26,400 
persons In the 25-34 age group, there are only 2,050 In the age group 4-14. 
Nonetheless, certain patterns are clearly evident. First of all, the steepness with 
which the over thirty-five angliclzation curve falls to the right indicates that the 
French language has undergone a rapid decline in this century. Almost everyone 
age fifty-five and younger speaks English well. There are very few Engllsh- 
donmnant bllinguals under age thirty except for snfiall children. Monollngualism In 
English continues to rise sharply. As In New England, the general rates of 
angliclzation and abandonment underestimate the current rates with 74 percent 
and 37 percent, respectively. The anglicization rate of the 25-year-old cohort was 
94 percent. Its abandonment rate was 59 percent. Both percentages are markedly 
higher than the respective general rates. 

Figure 7 presents partial data for the Spanish language group lathe greater New 
York area There are very fe' / native born adults over age thirty-five. Although 
monolingualism rates are nrxxJest when compared to the French language group, 
they appear to be sonriewhat Wgner than the general rate of 6.5 percent. 
Anglicization appears to be both high and Increasing. The 1 5-1 9 year okj group Is 
already more anglicized than the 20-24 year old age group or the other older age 
groups. Inability to speak English well appears to be a chlkjhood phenonienon 
anK}ng the native born. All children either speak English well or have adopted 
English as their usual language by the age of fifteen. 

Figure 8 presents data for the Florkla Spanish language group. As In New York. 
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Figure 7 Percent distributior) of language shift, by persons of Spanish nx>ther 
tongue, by age group, native born Metropolitan f^w York, 1 976 
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Figure 8. Percent distributton of lan^^jege shift, by perse ts of SperUsh motfw 
tor)oue, tvyaoegroup, nath/ebom: Florida, 1976 

the Inability to speak English well is a childhood phenomenon, although in Florida It 
does not disappear until age twenty, in spite of the very fragnientafy character of 
the data, It appears thai the native born cohorts will be c^npietelyanglk^ This 
Is already true of the 20-24 year old age group. Anglldzation appears to start at a 
relatively high level and to advance rapidly for the younp«>r age groups. Rnally. 
although the FlorWa sample reveals an abandonrnem rate of zero befo^ 
twenty. English monolingualism rises rapidly after that age. Mearty thirty percent 
attain n for the 25^ year old age group. These data suggest that very few of the 
native bom wW retain Spanish as a usual language and that a eubstantial 
proportion win abandon It as a frequently spoken language. 

The data preeented in Figure 9 for the Spanish language group in the 
nrikJweslern statais depart the meet from the classk: cunm. This to 
of the monolingualism curve, whk^ is bl*modal in nature. suggest that the 
native bom over thirty-five years of age repreeent the first wave of lmmigratk)n to 
theMkjwest. whilethoeeundertwenty-fiveyearsof age are the chlklren of recent 
migrants and immigrants. The arrival of recent immigrants may have created a 
larger pod of Spanish-speaking people, w^k)h depressed the monoHngualism rate. 
The apparently unaffected angik:lzatk>n rates remain at a relatively constant and 
high level. Perhaps tne level reflects the necessity of becoming EngKsh-speaWng in 
this part of the country. WNIe never a very Important part of the language group, 
the populatk)n with k>w competence in English has declined consMently; the 
inability to speak English well has become nearly nonpatent. Maintenance of the 
Spanish language as the usual language has become a relatively rare phenome- 
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FiQure 9. Percent distribution of lar)guage shift, by persons of Spanish mother 
tongue, by age group, native born: Mkiwest, 1976 



non; those who speak English well have made English their usual language. The 
anglidzation rate for the 25-^ year old age group surpasses 94 percent; the 
abandonment rate for the 20-24 year old cohort approaches forty percent. Both of 
these rates are substantially higher than the general rates reported In Table 4. 

There are certain affinities between the California curves and the Rocky 
Mountain cunm presented in Figures 10 and' 11. The distribution of low 
competence in English is very similar. However, the younger children in California 
do not appear to be as heavily anglictzed. A relatively sizeable proportion of 
persons both speak English well and retain Spanish as their usual language. 
However, by the age of fifteen, the anglk^zatk>n rate surpasses ninety percent. 
There appears to be very little Spanish language retentk)n in the age cohorts under 
thirty-five years of age. English mondingualism appears to have been relatively 
stable over time, and remain^s near 20 percent ^or the 25-34, 35-^, and 45-^ 
year oM groups. Thus, In spite of the large size of tfie California Spanish language 
group and in spite of the large proportion of recent arrivals, the native bom 
members of this group are among the most anglicized of the Spanish language 
groops in the United States. 

Presented in Figure 12, the Arizona language shift curves reveal somewhat less 
anglictzatlon in Arizona than prevailed in the two preceding areas of CNcarx) 
r^dence. Although some inability to speak English well prevailed in the past, 
except for a small group of children, the younger cohorts contain few persons who 
do not speak English well. However, tr^tere has been an important shift from 
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Spanish as^a usual language to English as the usual language. The shift is reHected 
in the steep rise of the angllclzation curve. While approximately 20 percent of the 
tHO oldest age groups are anglicized, .he 15-19 and 20-24 year okJ age groups 
have anglidzation rates already higher than 75 percent. The rates of English 
nx)noiingualism appear to be both low and relatively stable 

The New Mexico language shift curves resemble very strongly those of Arizona. 
However. Figure 13 shows that the oldest age cohort was much less^ anglicized 
than the Arizona group: it included a sizeable percentage of persons who did not 
speak English well. This has virtually disappeared. A marked rise in anglteizatk)n as 
a whole has been accompanied by a skyw rise in En^^lsh rTK>nolinguali8m. 

In Table 6 we have prevkxjsly shown that Texas is the region where there is the 
lear linguistk; shift among Hispank^s. The age-specific cun/es ars presented In 
Figure 14. The cun^ in Figure 14 bear a strong resemblance to thoee for Arizona 
and New Mexico. They are kx:ated somewhat kywer on the figure, whk:h ihdicates 
less language shift of all types. Nonetheless, the Spanish usual language 
popmtkxi whtoh dkj not speak English well has been reduced from nearly seventy 
percent of the oldest cohort to virtually zero In the 20-24 year okl age group. The 
Inability to speak English well is confined now to the chikJhood years as It is in 
other parts of the country. Also, angltoization has increased rapklly in recent 
decades: the 1 5-1 9 year okJ age group already has an angHdzation rate In excess 
of 50 percent, there has also been a sk>w rise in English monolingualism; both the 
20-24 and 25-34 year okl age groups have abandonment rates of over 8 percent. 
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FIgun 10, Percent distribution of language shift, t>y persons of Spanish mother 
tongue, by age group, native born: Rocky itountain States, 1976 
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Figure 1 1. Percent distribution of languaQe sNft, by persons of Spar^ mother 
tongue, by age group, native bom: Califomia, 1976 

Ckxisequently, although the Spanish language group Is generally more retentive In 
this region than elsewhere, an examination of the Texas group's age structure 
Indicates that the same anglicising processes are at work here as elsewhere. What 
appears to be different Is the position of the curves on the Figures; the older age 
groups In Texas are much less anglicized ttwi older age groups elsewhere. 
Homm, the processes of anglidzation are similar. 

The moet retentive group retuined for analysis Is the Navajo language group in 
New Mexico and Arizona. The overwhelming Impression derived from Figure 15 is 
a rapid increase In this group's angllclzation. WhHe none of the otdeet age groups 
have made English their usual language, nearly thirty-five percent of the 20-29 
year old age group have done so. There has beem e rapid increase in the 
parcentagesof persons reporting high levels of competence In English. Nearly 90 
percent ol the young adults declared that they spoke English well or as their usual 
language. Two-thirds or more of the adults aged 40 and over do not speak Eng^ 
well. The monollngualism rate remains very k)w. Thus, In general, the angllclzatk)n 
levels are quite a bit kywer than thoee In Texas.^ 

Summarizing the findings for Figures 5 through 1 5, It appears that generally the 
American language groups folkiw the age stmcture of language sNft previously 



^"Whfn ttw §mf clhncMlnouMlc group (Nttfv* Amtrlcan) it •xwnlntd for thM tlilM ttw 
p momimom ptrtm 6t c owpltniy AngHditd bickoround art 5 p«ro«nt tor ptrtont am 70 ymn o( 
•0«but29pirotnttoryourH)adiJlltaoscl15-19 Oonmqjumffy.mmmxmodmt n^ iti ^^ 
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Figure 12. Percent distribution of language sNft, tyy persons of Spanist} mother 
tongue, t>y age group, native txxn: Arizona, 1976 

documented for Canada. While strictly speaking we can only compere the 
ar>gUcizatlon cun/es for the two countries, the language shift curve for mondingu- 
allsm In English and the curve distinguishing competence levels In English follow 
similar patterns. Alt forms of language shift away from ttie mother tortgue 
accebrate as children detach themselves from their families of origin. Consequent- 
ly, including the age groups which have not comple ted tNs process results in the 
calculation of general rates which underestimate the age group language shift. In 
addition. It seems plausible that language shift has been accelerating since the 
Second World War,^ because the younger emancipated cohorts have higher 
language shift rates than the older ones. Including these latter in the calculation of 
general rates also creates an underestimate of the cunrent levels of language shift, 
those affecting persons in the process of making the dacMorw asaodafed with 
emandpatkxi from the parental home. Among these decisions are thoee con- 
nected with chikl-bearing and cNkl-rearing. Consequently, the future of a lingulstk: 
group Is intimately associated with the language shift patterns of young adults and 
of the younger age cohorts. The language practtoes of theee groups will determine 
the mother tongue and tt)e language skiHs of their chiklren. Since moet chlkJ- 
bearing ts completed by the age of thirty-five, the language shift patterns of oktor 
cohorts are relatively unimportant from this perspective. But if they are less 



^^Du* prMumaUy to such prooattM M rural-urt)an mloratton, induttrtaMzatton, mm oommuntcatfont, 
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FlguTBlS. Percent distribution of lar^guaoe shift, by persons of Spanish mother 
tongue, by age group, native born: t^Me)dco. 1976 

aJgnWIcant from the standpoint of the future reproduction of the language group, 
they are nonetheless quite important for providing e^timatee of the language shift 
history of the group. 

The examination of age-specific language shift rates shows that they are 
frequently much higher for the young adult group than they are for the group as a 
whole (the general rate). Even for the most retentive groups, the angHdzatlon rates 
for young adults are frequently ten percent higher than the gsneral rate. Thus,the 
general rate for the Navajo languages group Is 21 .9 percent, vvhile the nrte fdr the 
20-29 year old age group Is 34.7 percent. Similarly, the general angllcization rates 
for the Spanish language groups of Texas. New Mexico, and Arizona are 39.9. 
50.7. and 63.4 percent, respectively, while the rates for the 25-34 year old cohorts 
are 48.5, 62.1. and 72.4 percent. A similar situation exists wlth^ respect to 
mondinguailsm rates and with the rates of competence In English. The youhger 
age groups are more frequently nrxjnollngual In English and have lower rates of the 
inability to speak English well. . 

W/. The language use patterns of cNldren In billnguaihoueeMda^ 

language. The problem which shall be addresssd In tNs section Is the naturfi and 

effects c# English-dominant blllnguallsm. if language transfer to EngUsh Is 

accompanied by retention of the mother tongue as a frequently spoken second 

language, that language in principle shoukJ be transmm^^lo the chUdren of such 

parents as a second language. Theoretically, ws shoukJ like to asbsrt^ 

such English-dominant blllnguallsm Is a permanent aocommodatk)n to tlie 
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Figure 14. Percent distribution of language shift, by persons of Spanish mother 
tongue, by age group, native born: Texas, 1976 

Amorican envfronmoht or wtiether it is a transitory pherxsmenon for persons oi 
rK>n-EngH8h mother tongue» and iwt transmittad to their ciiiWren. 

The most direct way to examine this problem is to look at the language uss 
patterns of young people of English mother tongue Hving in households where the 
usual household language is English and the second houeehdd language (l a*. 6 
language spoken "often'*) Is a non-€nglish language. Since no mother tongue 
data are mreiUbte for persons undsr age 14, our sample sizes wHI be extremely 
smatt. The sample retained consists of unmarried-persons aged 14-17 living ^ 
English-dominant. bHingual househokte. Presumably* most of theee young people 
are stW Nvlng in the parental home. Nonethelees* it is not possible to determine 
whether there has been an 'evolution In the language usage of this age group, aiid 
if so, to what extent. All that can be determined is whethsr or not chlkJren of 
English mother tongue are monolingual In English or whether they speak the non- 
English' jsehokJ language "often."^ 

It is^pvobably safe to assume that these people have themoelvss undergone 
some language shift. They have voluntarily abandoned the second language in 
many Instancss. However, since some of the ybungest chNdren (aged 4^) Ir 
househoMs where the usuai Iviguage is the non-English languags are already 



Homm, m in* riport, m m mora tmtrMiMl in^thMpullt oMslntd (acluil languioi um) ttMn m ftm 
•ffortt •Mptndtd Ttw rote of psrwiM tanpAMg* iiMnl olhtr psrtnlai d tm m ma kM on chNdhood 
iinguig>p<titrmwab» »M ii*ntdmof«tul^/tnwt u btgqu>n^ 
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Figure 15. Percent distrfbutior) of lar)guage '^ift, by peraorts of f^ jijo mother 
tor)oue. by age group, r)ativB borr): tiew Mexico arKf Arizona, 1976 



monolingual In^nglteh, It Is quHe likely that their parents are not teaching them the 
non-English language 31 wtNs Is true in houaehokis where English Is not the usual 
language spoken, It Is even more likely to be true In hot^ehokls where English Is 
the usual language.32 Although It Is unfortunate that we cannot adequately 
ascertain the evolutkxiary sequence Involved, It is nc: ^eally necessary to do so In 
order to establish the bro9d perspective, or to answer the quesikx) of th^ 
whk5h English-dominant bilingual househoMs contain bilingual chlWren of English 
mother tongue. 

The data presented in Table 7 the percentage of the unmarried 14-1 7 year 
Okie of Engllah mother tongue who are bilingual In the norvEngllsh second 
hou8ahoWlanguage.33An exanHnatkwn of the data reveals that the pertjentages of 
bHIngUals of English nDother tongue are relatively tow. As has been seen 
throughout this report, although the Spanish language group Is more successful 



Ftir IhtUnlMSMM Ma whole. 5 7 pettientcrf the 4-0 v« ' okto IMng m hC4Mholdt of SptfM 
\mM linguao9 dW not ipMk SparM "oflw/' The flgure for Italian it 8.6 paroant. tor French. 28.5 
paraani 

*ln houMhoMt MiMr* ttw uwitl \trQuiQ» <um EnglWi and ttw Mcond Iwiguiga ■ notvEnaM 
tangu^j*. 48.5 p«ow« lh« 4-« yw» ol* <«d fKH tpe* Spwil*. 60 5 p«cw« ^ 
63.6 rMroww dkt not ipMk Franch. 

"Drti « not prwwitad fer groups wHh than 10,000 vwl^ 
Mgh bMngualm filii, but Iht Mi«gMKt wivla «n It 1 
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than the remaining language groups In transmitting the language, only three In 
eight children apeak Spanish frequently by the age of 14-17. When the Spenlsh 
language group Is divided by region, the usual patterns are discovered also. The 
Rqcky MounMn, FkxkJa. and Callfomia groups have bHlnguattsm ratss of less then 
25 percent. The New Yor|(, Midwest, and New Mexico groups havs ratss of lees 
than 50 percent. Only the Arizona and Texas grouos have rates of more than 50 
percent; Texas has the most retentive pattern. AH non-Spanish language groups 
have bHingual rates (as defined In this paragraph) of under 15 percent. Although 
tf)e sample sizes are very smaN, the pattern is famiHar. The data are ooneislent fror 
group to group and consistent with previous findings. The data suggest that the 
English-dominant billngualism Is not effectively transmitted to the next generation. 

To Indicate the Importance of these findings, we shall reoonstmct the 
monoilngualism rate for the Spanish language group of Texas. We have previously 
sstabNshed that the angllcization rate for native bom cohorts under age tNrty-five 
is roughly fifty percent. About forty percent adopt English-dominant t)ilingualism 
and tan percent become effective monoHnguals. According to Table 7. If roughly 
thirty-five percent of ttie English-dominant blllnguals ^11 raise monolingual 
children, then approximately an additional fourteen percent of the Spenish mother 
tongue population will have monolingual children (35% x 40% « 14%). The 
effective monoilngualism ratp then becomes fourteen petcent plus the previous 
rate of ten percent, or about twenty-four percent. However, this is also likely to be a 
oonsen^ative ^mate, because the current billngualism rate (65.2 percent from 
Table 7) Is Nicely to overestimate future billngualism rates. This is true becauss 
angHdzation is following a secular Inaease In Texas. Thus, the English-dominant 
bHinguais of today will protxibly have fewer blllnyual children In the future. 

In addition, the current 14--1 7 year olds of English mother tongue analyzed In 
Table 7 are unlH^ to have completed their ricvement to English monoilngualism,. 
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We pre. -ne that the same type of age curves apply to this form of language shift 
as apply to the language shift of persons of non-Er>glish mother tongues. 
Consequently, the full Impact of monolingualism will not be attained until this group 
reaches the ages of thirty or thirty-five. Indeed, we obsen^ that the proportions of 
English monolinguals found in bilingual households declirved rapkWy after the 
14-1 7 year old age group. The decline describes proportionately fewer rrxxiolin- 
guals in the older age groups The Survey of Income and Education cannot 
linguistically detect them once they have established English monollnaual 
households. 

The Importance of these data lies in the assessment they permit us to make of 
the meaning of English-da-)inant biHngualism Even the moat successful 
language group is relatively unsuccessful in transmitting a second language to 
children of English mother tongue. It appears that the phenomenon has greater 
meaning for the parental generation than it does for their children. If indeed 
parents are making an effort to teach the non-English language to the children, it 
seems apparent that the teaching is relatively ineffective, particularly outside the 
Spanish language group Thus, in general. English-dominant bilingualism shouW 
be seen not as a stable phenomenon which permits the fransmlsskxi of the 
language to the next generation. Instead it is a modus vivencH or a way by which 
persons of non-English mother tongue come to temns with the American English- 
speaking environment without completely denying their linguistic heritage. Mean- 
while, the second language ts frequently not transmitted to the children, or if taught 
it is already abandoned prior to or during their teenage years. 

Synthesis 

The maintenance of a non-English language in Canada and the United States 
may be conceptualized as having two principal forms. The first may be defined as 
the "Quebec" or •'retentive" model. Theoretically, in this model many members of 
a non-English language group learn English well enough to participate in certain 
activities, particularly employment. However, they still retain their mother tongue as 
their usual language. Figure 16 demonstrates that this condition persists in 
Quebec. Although approximately 38 percent of wort( force age cohorts are 
bilingual.^ only a small proportion of the French language group has made 
English its usual (home) language. Consequei^tly, the chiWren of the retentive 
French bilinguals should have French as the!,- first language and they may or may 
not learn English in the home. In fact, in Figure 16. the rapid acceleration of 
bilingualism in the teenage and young adult years suggests that children do not 
learn English in the home. 

Because bilingualism in Quebec is so preponderantly of a retentive type (rather 
thar) of an anglicized type), the French language group may be expected to persist 
Indefinitely A retentive type group may grow eyen larger as a result of continued 
immigration, natural increase, or the assimilation of members of the other language 



^Providing, of courte. that tr>« sampla is representative &, the lafgef populctlon 

^hat «. they reaponded in the affirmativejo the queatkx.. "Can you ipeak EngUth well enough to 
carry on a conver Mtion?* ■ 
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Figure 16, PBro$nt dialrlbutlon cH languagB shift, by pmons of Fnndh mottmr 
tongim, tsyaoegmup: Qu0b9C, 1971 

groups. TTilt has bssn trus of tht Frsnch language group in Quabac: tha 
angliclzad rnarrtert of tha group have baan raplacad by tha franciz^ 
poopla from third language groups (Tabia 1 ). 

A aaoond form undar whto^ a minority language may be oonttnued into ^ 
future may be described as a "aubordlnalt' odai. This mods! aseumea ttiat one 
Smguega yM survive as the principal langua^ > of uaa. When thia nrxxM Is applied 
to the United Stataa» EngHah would be mede the usuel Isngusge of msny or nrmt 
psrsons In a given language group. The non-EngKsh language wouU 
to certain araes of ectlvity and uaed lees frequently. Acquiring English es thsir first 
hnguaga, chUdrsn ikcquire alao tha minority lariguage aa a aaoond (frequently 
spoicen) lenguage. To ensure the stability of thia situation over time, thrse 
oondHion e must be satisfied: (1) Parsons maidng language tranafars to English 
must retain their mother tongue as a ''frequently" spoksn second language. 
Otherwise, theee parsons and their cNldren wlH be Englleh monoHnguala. (2) The 
children ot Englsh-dominant bUinguale muet acquire the non-Englieh language as 
a frequently spoken ssoond language. (3) These chHdran must retein their 
biilnguslism throughout their Hfetlrnss. and nHjat ralea chikJren who tt^^ 
Englieh<lominant biHnguaia. If theee oondHione are not met. the eurvlval of the 
non-Englieh language depande on continued Immigration. By maintaining or even 
expending the total number of persons in the language group, thie Immigration 
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effectively masks the erosion of the language by the processes identified in this 
report 

The data from the 1 976 Survey of Income and Education make it very clear that 
there are no linguistic "little Quebecs" in the United States Since most expressed 
fears of balkanization refer to the development of the Spanish language group we 
shall restrict our discussion to Texas, the most retentive Spanish language group It 
shouW not be forgotten that the other Spanish language groups are more 
angliazed; the non-Spanish minority language groups are even more so (except 
for the Navajo) in Texas the angiicizntion rate of new Spanish language 
immigrants is approximately ten times higher than that of native born C3uebec 
French population, the angltoization of the native born is nearly tv«nty-five times 
higher * The mondingualism rate of the 2£>-34 year oW Spanish mother tongue 
group (native born) in Texas is four times higher than the anglicizatior rate of 
Quebec's corresponding French mother tongue cohort. 

Not only do American language groups fail to approach the linguistic statt' v 
manifested by the French language group in Quebec; they also fail to rrr „ tne 
condltkxw necessary to ensuro the survival of non-English languages as second or 
"subordinate" languages This report's data analysis demonstrates that none of 
the included non-Spanish language groups will be maintained in the United 
States These minonty language groups are characterized by extensive anglici- 
zation, particularly in the native born generation; they are characterized by 
relatively high levels of the monolingual form of angliclzation. Even when 
anglKazation takes the bilingual form of adaptation, it is a transitory phenomenon 
which apparently is not successfully transmitted to the next generation 

The data also indicate that the Spanish language groups are not immune to 
these processes. ParHcularly with the nftive born generations all Spanish 
language groups have undergone extensive angliclzation. This is most clearly true 
of the Spanish language groups in California, the Rocky Mountain states, and the 
Midwest. In these areas, rates of angliclzation approach those of the non-Spanish 
minority language groups. The rates of abandonment in these regions are above 
ten percent. The age cohort analysis suggests that abandonment rates are 
increasing. This is true of Florida also Accordingly, the retention of Spanish as a 
subordinate language is in jeopardy in these regions. The lower abandonment 
rates for New York. Arizona. New Mexico, and Texas suggest that a sizeable 
English-dominant bilingual population may be maintained into the future, despite 
continual losses into the English monolingual population. This is true' for the 
Navajo, too. 

If the only losses to the Spanish language groups were those which arose from 
the abandonment by persons of Spanish mother tongue, the persistence of the 
language as a second language woukJ be much less in doubt in several regions 
However, section vii revealed .hat English-dominant bilingualism is not a stable 
phenomenon. Large proportions of children are raised in such households having 
monolingual English language use patterns. This rate exceeds thirty percent in 
Texas and is frequently much higher elsewhere Thus, the maintenance of Spanish 



angllcizatKXi rate for the Navaio is ten times htgt-er 
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as a second language is severely threatened in the short mn in most regkxis. In 
fact, the only region which preeents uniquely retentive characteristics is that of 
Texas. The term "uniquely retentive" should be understood witNn the American 
oomaxt. Only when Texas is compared to other American regions and language 
groups, can it be considered ''uniquely retentive." 

If the Spanish language group in Texas and the Navajo cannot k)e adequafely 
compared to the f^rench language group in Quebec, a further comparison to the 
French language group In Ontario is instructive. Rgure 17 shews that wait over 
eighty percent of the French language group claimed that they were bilingual in 
EngNsh for every adutt age group. Nonethelesa, the majority of persons h^ 
for a French-dominant bilingual pattern. This contrasts markedly with the age 
cohort structure of biH«X)uali8m in Texas. Figure 14 reveals a high proportion of 
persons with low English language competencies in the older age groups and a 
rapid decMne in the percentages of such persons in the younger age groups. 
Ontario's pattern of monolinguansm has been relatively stable in contrast to the 
rapid decline In low English language competence in Texas.^ 



*WNto Itw Wio ph«nomm M not idtnlM. Ihiy ar* tuM^^ 
tw fwiuton ol Itngmgt c omptu nclt Bonh mnmjn th> proporttont of pmworm ^ mum to obMy 
olhtrt to r«Wn m«ir non-€n(|^ languagt MNt 
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Sourcai* Table 2. and special tabuliTtionf from the 1971 Centut 
of Canada (courteev of R. Lachapelle, Inttitute for 
Research on Public Policy) 



Figure 17, Percent disthbutior) of lenguege shift, by persons of French nxiiher 
totiyue, by age group: Ontario, 1971 
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A Similar observation applies to anglicization rates Although only seven percent 
of the Texas group aged sixty-five and over are anglicized, fifty percent of the 
younger age groups are anglicized. A similar percentage applies to the Navajo for 
anglicized persons over 50 years of age; 347 percent applies to those aged 
30-39 By way of contrast, the anglicization rate of the oldest Ontario cohort is 
twenty-six percent: the 35-44 year old age group is thirty-eight percent. Thus, 
while anglicization has increased by a factor of seven in Texas, It has increased by 
a factor of only 1 .5 in Ontano.^ Regardless of the method used to express this 
comparison, the angliazation of the two most retentive language groups in the 
United States has proceeded much more rapidly than the anglicization of Ontario's 
French language group. 

The acceleration in both the Wlingualization and the anglicization of the Navajo 
and the Spanish language groups in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona suggest that 
long term, historic processes are at wori(. At least since the Second Wbrtd War, 
long before the advent of Federal policy interventions in the area of education, the 
anglicization of these language groups has been following a secular increase. 
Native born anglicization has been increasing at such a rate that the abandonment 
of the Spanish language seems a more likely outcome than does the linguistic 
balkanization of the United States 



Policy Implications 

Because the limited sample sizes have inhibited our ability make categorical 
generalizations, movemerit to a discussion of the implications may seem adventu- 
rous. Since the 1980 Census will not provide useful informatkxi on language shift 
of this type, the SIE will remrin the sole source of such information. Unless the SIE 
sample bears no relationship to reality, the picture drawn from the SIE is rather 
Weak for those interested in language maintenance and rather encouraging for 
those interested in the country's linguistic uniformity. The data seem plausible and 
conform to previous findings Therefore, either the policy implrcatlons must be 
drawn, or the defects of the SIE should be remedied with a series of suffteiently 
large regional samples. 

In this report the use of the Spanish language as a principal language has been 
defTXjnstrated as an immigrant phenomenon in most regions of the country. The 
anglicization of the native born age groups reaching maturity has surpassed fifty 
percent m every region of the country. It has been accelerating rapidly In regions 
where it was previously low This evaluation applies to the Navajo language in the 
Southwest, too Since current Federal programs have as their goal the "Integra- 
tion" of minority language groups, successful programs would further accelerate 
the process of anglicization. 

It second languages have value as a national resource or as part of our 
collective national hentage, what seems called for is a program designed to arrest 
or retard further anglicization of minority language groups.^ Effective program 



' *Andl)yaf«ctofOfinflnftyfortheNih«|o.m6ratefatho«e<>^ 

^As a matter of fact, the erosion of the Navajo and Spanish lanottoas is Mrm(fy so advsnc«d that tha 
implefnantation of a revival prograrn vwuW seern more <»rT¥nensurat^I^ 
a program to ensure rmmrnal maintenance conditions 
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placement appears to limit the range of acttvity to the Spanish language group, and 
to futLjfe large groups of immlgrarrts. 

Comparison with the Canadian situation is instructive for types of effective policy 
alternatives. In the part in Ontario, where they are rnoeX numerous, the French 
language group enpys access to French language schools. There has been a 
feeble effort to provide a few other government sendees In French.^^ These 
features may account in part for the slower acceleration of anglldzatlon In Ontario 
than in Texas. They may contribute to the relatively larger percentage of persons 
opting for blllngualism and retaining the nKrther tongue as a usual language/^ 
"Thus, a pr o gram t o r e tard o ng li c i zat iorv^ promote maintenance JUighLbe 
based on the development of parallel school systems. Spanish or another non- 
English language would be the ordinary language of instruction and English would 
be taught as 9 subject emoog others. Whether or not such a school system would 
be welcomed by specific lanpuage minorities should be ascertained beforehand. It 
should be made clear that the English language children would be welcomed in 
such public schools. As in Ontario the Spanish language school system 
development would not arrest angliclzation entirely. It would provide a minimal 
social context in which ttie non-English la nguage is viewed as a valuable 
language. Non-English language skills could be developed and maintained. The 
Navajo's greater control over their schools in the Southwest may help explain their 
lower angliclzation rates. 

The situations of aggravated apglicization need to be placed in their proper 
perspective using Quebec. In Quebec there are not only French language schools 
but a French language majority. Conseq^ntiy, the government ot Quebec has 
attempted to foster the development of the French language and to counter the 
trend toward the evident anglicization (Table 1). The most recent attempt. Law 
101, has attempted to nrxxJify school attendance choices and tiie language 
practices of private corporations.^ Law 101 has many of the same features and 
goals o( the language legislation passed by the previous pro-federalist Liberal 
government. In addition to provincial government support, local government 
aen/ices are dispensed in French wherever the French language group is 
dominant. Nonetheless, there is still some anglicization in Quebec. Montreal Is the 
locus of English language business activity, and the Federal gcvernment exercises 
an important influence In Hull. 

It is totaHy unrealistic to Imagine tiiat a cluster of legal, judicial, and economic 
institutions could be developed to senm the interests of ttie Spianlsh language 
group in Texas or (he Navajo of Arizona and New Mexico. Yet it appears that this 
type of institutionally complete frameworic permits the retention of the French 
language in Quebec. Manifestations of the presence of the Spanish etiinic group 
include occasional Spanish signs, Spanish '*no smoking" signs in the subway, and 
a mayor with a Spanish surname. These do not constitute tiie institutionally 



^^It ihouU nolKl that the French nUnortty vrngm a oontteni biltle to oMaIn auch ooncaaaioni 

^French alao anioys a cartain omcial atalui at tha Fadaral lav^ 
lha Navajo tanguagaki the US This no douM aNacti provhcM and alato tafl^uraa' 
minority languagaa' ttatua 

^Wiigrinta are channeled to the FrarKhichoolayalam A co mpla l a EngHah lanQuaqa achool aytlam 
la maintained at public expenee for EngNah-apaaWngOuabacara 
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comptete framewofit ol instllutlons which wodd temper the flow of persons ol 
Spanish mother tongue to the EngUsh language group. Although street signs and 
mayors vrfth French sumagies abound ♦his kind of well-rounded Instltuticnal 
framework is lacking in Ontario. 

This kind of institutional framework cannot be actualized In the United States In 
Texas, for example, large American firms will continue to dorrrinate the economy 
They incite not only mastery of the English language but movement into the 
English language group. In addltkjn. the Spanish language population does not 
have the absolute or relative demographic weight of the Quebec's French 
„languagejroup, Consequently, it cannoLelect a legislature^ which would: be 
principally responsive to its interests. Even if It could, state governments in the 
United States do not possess the extensive powers of provindal governments In 
Canada. 

Accordingly, the optimal poltoy^emativB which couW be irrplemented is similar 
to that prevailing in Ontario. Local governments wouW be encouraged to offer 
Spanish language services wherever the size of the Spanish language group 
warrants it. Servtees would include a publto, Spanisf. language education system 
If such measures were well received by the Spanish language group in a given 
geographto area, one could expect some slowing of the angltelzatton process 
However, this process would remain relatively extensive. Anglteization would be 
more extensive here than in Ontario. Ontario's angltelzatkxi levels are already tow 
The French language status and Ontario's 1^ recognition extends far beyond 
the reasonable expectations for the legal recognltkjn of Spanish (or any other non- 
English language) in the United States. 

4 ■ 

Tedmlcal Appendix 

i imputation of missing data 

The raw SIE data frequently contained unedited language fields. In the data 
processing, no edits were imposed if a valid mother tongue and usual language 
were declared. If the usual personal language was undeclared, an English 
language was imputed If the person was born in the United States and lived In a 
househoW with an English usud language. However, if a valkJ mother tongue was 
encountered which was the same language as the usual househoW language, that 
language was assigned as the usual personal language. If neither the mother 
tongue nor the usual personal language was kr own. a valid second language was 
assigned as the mother tongue. Otjviously, the first edit was performed for children 
only. 

ii Effective imputation of a mother tongue for children 

A mother tongue label was necessary to construct language shift rates. 
Consequently, for children aged 4-13, the usual household language was imputed 

'^Any attonpt to Institute protected region* or protected languige gfouf» would undoubM^ be 
InvelWeted by the Supreme Court Even bHIngutl education progrorm are Ju«med by the need to InteorMe 
dllien*, rather than to rendef ser/icee m their mother tongue* 
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as a mother tongue The effect of this treatment was to depress the language shift 
rate for children, because an i.'nportant percentage of children living in English 
language households was of non-English mother tongue, jjudging by the data for 
14-17 year olds In fact, the languac^n s^ift estimates for these 4-13 year olds 
W9re very conservative and should be cleaily understood as minimal The usual 
household language was imputed as a mother tongue to children aged 0-3 for 
purposes of the construction of TaWe 3, We added all children whose dominant 
personal language was non-English but who lived in English ;jominant) language 
households to the estimates of the numbers or 4-1 3 year olds presurned to have a 
non-Engltsh language 



HI. Regional sanDples 

The regional samples were organized to give recognition to the donrMnation of 
the Puerto Rican group in the New York area, the Cuban group in Miami, and the 
Chinese group elsewhere Similarly, the French language group of New England 
differed from that of Louisiana In the case of the Spanish language groups of the 
Southwest, the various states were separated when the data analysis revealed 
different patterns of anglicization. The construction of regions followed areas of 
concentration as revealed in the SIE sarnple In sonDe cases only parts of states 
were used. For example, there were no persons of French language in the 
Shreveport, Louisianc ^^MSA. In other case*^ the regions transgressed state Unos. 
Parsons of French language in Beauport, Texas had origins and social interactions 
which belonged to the Louisiana group. The organization of the data in this fashion 
rendered meaningless the estinnates of variance for states The reader should 
understand that no scientific virtue was intended in the regional analyses. What 
was intended is meaningful social units. Thus, the SMSAs which surround New 
York City were jr^ined to form a metropolitan area sample which included two 
SMSAs from Connecticut, two from New York, and three from New Jersey. This 
regional sample was compared to a sample consisting of all persons of Spanish 
I'^nguage resident outside of this regional unit in the states of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York. New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. This 
companson revealed somewhat different linguistic assimilation patterns. Those 
living outside the metropolitan area sample abandoned the frequent usage of 
Spanish three times more frequently than those living inside the nnetropolitan area 
However, the overall rates of anglicization were faif^ly similar at 75 to 80 percent. 

The geographic regions constructed for the analysis of the Spanish and French 
language groups follows 

French Language Group 
Northern New England 
Southern New England 



Louisiana 



Maine, Ver.Txxit, New Hampshire 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut (except New Haven and 
Bridgeport) 

Rural, New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
and Beaumont (Texas) 



New York, Nas8ai>^olk, Newark. 
Peterson, Jersey Oty, New Haven, 
and Bridgeport 

Illinois, Mtehigan, Indiana, Ohio, an^ 
Wisconsin 

Rural, El Paso, Corpus Christ!, and 
San Antonio 

N e w Mhx I co ~ 

Arizona 

Colorado, Wyoniing, Idaho. Utah, and 
Nevada 

Rural. Los Angeles, Anaheim, San 
Diego, San Bernadino, Oxnard-Ventu- 
ra, and Santa Bart>ara 

Flonda 



IV. Language group assignment 

Before anglicization rates could be catoulated. indivkJuals were assigned to a 
language group. IndivkJuals were screened into a language group on the basis of 
mother tongue. If the mother tongue was English, a search was made for a non- 
English usual language. W the usual language was also English, the second 
language was imposed as a parameter. Then the usual household language and 
then the second househoW language were considered. It is by using these latter 
two parameters that English mondinguals who live in bilingual househoWs couW 
be identified. 



V. Cateulation of anglicization rates 

After the indivkJuals were assigned to a language group, a lingual index was 
constructed based on both mother tongue and current language use characteris- 
tics, including the usual language spoken and the presence of a second language. 
Only lingual indices with non-Bnglish mother tongue basis wfre used In 
constructing the e ,1lmate of the non-English language group's size. Excluded were 
persons of Englisn mother tongue, those for whom a valid mother tongue had not 
been declared, and those for whom a third language was invoh«d. The excluskxi 
of these latter two groups marginally diminished the sample to less than three 
percent of the specified Spanish language sanr^ple of persons aged 14 and over. 

vi. Calculation of the totally anglicized 
by ethno-linguistic group (Tat)le 2) 

The national sample of ethno-linguistic groups was constructed by adding 
ethnic parameters to the language parameters First, persons were assigned to 



Spanish Language Group: 
New York Metropolitan 

MWwest (North Central States) 
Texas 

New Mexkx) 

Arizona 

Rocky Mountain States 
California 

Fkxida 
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language groups as indicated, in the event that none of the language parameters 
was non-English, an ethnic assignment was made. Thus, if they indicated a 
Spanish ethnic ancestry, persons of totally English language characteristics were 
assigned to the Spanish ethno-lingulstic group. 

vli. Sources and rellatjillty of theertmatea^^^— "^"^ 
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WRITTEN RESPONSES TO DR. VELTMAN'S STUDY 

CRITKNII by »JM. tTUART KATY 
OfllM Of ftm CommlMlOMr of OffloM Ungui^, Conotfa 

Dr. Voltmon't paper advancot obaarvatkxia of two main kinda. The firat Wnd 
raMaa to a atructural arialyia of the data or) language uee by certain language 
frtnorltlea in North America. The aecond dealt with future ImpUcationa with 
partkujiar reference to the poaalbiHtlee of regkKiiy autonomy. 

I muat leavo to otheri any critkjua of the paper's demographte methodok^ 
not detect any aigniftoant lapeee In the comparative analyaia of the U.S. and 
Canadian caaaa. 

From my point o# view, the larger laauea are mora Intriguing: under what 
drcumatanoee can minority language aaaimllatkx) be retardsd or prevented; what 
la the lnatttutk)nal rde In that proceaa; and what are soma of the poeaible 
Inferencea for devek)pment of regksnai aulonorniee with a ilngulatto ba^ 

From that parapective. I regret that ao much of the paper's attentton Is fdcused 
on the questkxi of whether the U.S. preeentiy harbors a poterrtlal Quebec. This 
recalla the Jeeuit reactk)n to Hamlet'a "to be or not to be" questkxi: "la queatk)n 
eat mal poeAe." The preeent oondltkxi of the French "minority" In Quebec Is 
presumably attributable to historical. poHtk^ri. and Instltutkxial forces whtoh have 
tieen largely lacking. If not oompletsly abaent. from tNi U.S. setting. . 

The tongetanding legitimizatkxi of Frenr^ In Quebec has always amounted to a 
degree of recognitkx) of regkxwl autonomy, to the point where causa and effect 
ar« hardly diatingulahable. At thia stage the issue wouki seem to be what degrM 
regional autonomy la necessary for aatlafactory language maintenance. In that! 
Sanaa. It might have been more reveaUng. from the Canadton standpoint. If the! 
analysK had fbcueed on situetkxis where French haa survived as a mlnorityj 
language not only despite the lack of legltimlzatkxi. but too often In the face of) 
offtelal repreeak)n. The obvkxja caaee are in Ontario and New Brunewkrfi. The 
fbrmarismentkxiedonlylateln the piece and the latter not at all. 

Itmayseemchuriish to blame Dr. Veltman for the paper that he dkJ not choose 
to write However. If one rselh' v(4shes to address the queetkm whether given 
demographk: pressures and official encouragement, the Spanish language might 
"poee a threat to the linguists Integrit/ of the United Statee." It seems to me 
Insufftelent to pronounce a verdtet purely on the basis of prevknis demography 
pattama. Aa wHnees Canadian Instancee outskle Quebec, the very fact that 
minority language assimliatky) can be coritrolled (I.e.. retarded by both Instttutkmil 
and personal efforts) leavea legitimate room fbr speculatton as to where this leads 
and what Wnd of pdtey dedskDns we want to make. In that context, the fiekJ of 
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inlarM prMumably becomes the vitay in 
fellect: 

• language iMuereoognttion; 

• aock>-«oorK)(nlcso( language (Mtribution; 

• types and dagreaa of inetttutional support; and 

• coHecIKe wM o( the language community involved. 



In Canada, there is a rapldty deyeloping awaranaae of the pUce of both regional 
and admMatretive autonomy In language malntenartce. In Belgium this recognition 
has reached almoat unimaginable extremes of inetitutiortal language segraga^ 
For those who are intsrastsd in detomnlniiSg the limits and oondMons, within a 
modsm stats, of hamtonious linguistic cohabitation, the rsiaUva wisdom of 
caicuMsd assimilation of Hnguisltc minortflaa is a prior^ issue. Dr. VMIman's 
papsr asks soms good qusalions and reflects ths sort of evidsnoe which 

demographic analysis can bring to bear. But valuable as it is, it doee not amount to 
a fuH answer to the qur .Ions raiasd. 



CWTIQUI by Oft flENt CAflD»tAt 

■CTV 
Oakland. Ca Hloml a 

WhUe It would be difficult to «auM the logic and some of the findings of this study, 
and i might add hsr^ that the term "fauH" is used dtagnoaMorty, my main oonoem 
with ths paper Is in the area of inferenees, ImpNcations and questlonabie 
conclusions that aKwJs throughout. 

"Could Qusbao-slyle language movantonts d««iop in ins United Stales," 
padiculaity among Spanish langutge groupa who are gsnerMy perceived as 
reslsllng adoption of ths English Isngusgs? VM must concur with Dr. VWtman'a 
posMon that whm (he oonceme of the EngNsh-spsaMng cHizan in Canada and the 
United Stales are analogous, the situations are not compwaUe. Aa Dr. Veltman 
has IndkMlad, the French-spsaWng dtizsn of CkJSbec survives lii a cultueM 
that Is patently French; while tr« Hispanic citizen has Httie inilltulional si4^ 
mechanisma that would fostsr their manumission from existing social procsssos 

Obviously, the 1976 Sun«y of income and Education was not desigrM to 
msasure the Hngulstic characteristics of ♦he popuMiona under study. While the 
findings provided Indications that led to certain suspicions and inferanoes, I believe 
the level of oonfWenoe and reliability of flndhigs ind conclusions ar« qussltonable. 
Thsse flndngs have been extrapolated from a design sngineered to measure 

^"^..^^'^ "P*^ language characteristics and prodMUes of 

minorities. 

Ws understsnd that the ssmple was r epreee nta tlve of the globrt oommunltiee 
aaessssd. Howsver, In urban settings such as Lea Angeles. Chicago, and New 
York, language use end trsnsfsr characteristics are dMInct from thoee of 
agricultural, rural, or Spanish-spssklng sntrspOts in smaHsr munidpailtieB. The 
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Hispanic has a greater tendency to retain and utilize both Spanish and English in 
these smaller municipalities 

For exarr.ple, our studies indicate that extensive anglicization is occurnng in 
some areas df California. But the honnophilous lifestyle of the Hispanic in extended 
and nuclear social settings perpet tes the continued use and r^i?.nce upon the 
Spanish language, even though Ertgiish lang. ^ facility :s enjoyed. 

This study does not seem to facto ^or the psychological attributes— linguistic 
comfort zones — of the Hispanic; linguistic recidivism in rDonnec^w of stress and of 
camaradene, and the psychic reliance Hispanic^ feel in resorting to a mother 
tongue in processes of social interaction. Although many 14 to 1 7 y; Kir okJs living 
in bilingual households often do not speak Spanish, reliance on the Spanish 
language does often occur. As those inc.viduals grow older, a process we call 
cultural magnetism will rekindle interest in both culture and language at one point 
or another. 

Did this study factor or consider the human flow of ihe undocumented entering 
the United States from Central and South America— estimated between 7 and 1 1 
million? Or did it consider the continuous traffic of Cuban immigrants currently 
coming to the United States? 

We know that the immigrant from Mexico is often underskil'^d, monolingual, 
undereducated, and that he or she will enter into conjugal relationships within the 
year of entry,' Their offspring will be raised largely in the old traditions. The 
acculturative process will affect their offspring, but the grounded linguistic 
experience will be Spanish 

In Section I, page 8, there is a suggestion that language shift generally will not 
occur upon entry into the work force, n istitutions of high«t learning. ^ d by the age 

35 

Cultural recidivism is a phenonDerton among Hispanics tr^t must be factored. It 
IS like the call of the wild At one point or another, all Hispanics redwiption in 
the mystique of their culture 

In sunr,rT«ry, anglicization might seem to be on the increase. And hopefully it is 
on the inci'case, but that increase does not simultaneously signify abandonment of 
the mother tongue Not speaking the mother tongue xild characterize apostasy. 
A series of longitudinal studies will bear out that the r d. popularity, and utility of 
the Spanish language ig on the increase in the United es. 



CRITIQUE toy DR. CHARLES CAbfONQUAY 

Defiartment of MathMiMlct 
UnlwtNy of Ottawa 

language shift toward English is one of the most basic cultural phenomena 
characterizing Amencan and Canadian societies. However, data allowing relatively 
direct observation of current language behavior in both societies have only just 
recently been made available through the 1971 Census of Canada and the 1976 
Survey of Income and Edvcation in the United States. Until further data are 
gathered, the c mparison of language behavior arTX>ng various age groups based 
on the presently a 'ailr )ie Jata remains the oniy way of gaining an intergeneration- 
al perspective on l&oguage shift in both countries, "curing the past five years, the 
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estimation of intergenerational language shift based on age-group analysis has 
become a generally accepted method in Canadian language use research. I will 
essentially liniit my comment to V' 'tnr>an's application of this method to the SIE 
data 

In discussing Canadian data on language use by age groups, Veltman points out 
that the language shift curves are basically the same shape for all language 
minorities. As a particularly striking illustration of this fact. I have represented in 
Figure 1 the language shift rates, by age groups, of the English mother tongue 
minority to the user of Freltch as principal home language in the Quebec City 
Census Metropolitan Area, and of the wr,ole of the French mothar tongue 
minorities to inglish m the remainder of Canada outside of the Province of 
Quebec Of course, ♦o obtain frar>ci2ation rates of this order one must narrow 
down the scope of observation to an English mother tongue minority as small as 
that of the Quebec City art The comparison remains nonetheless entirely valid, 
since the ] 971 Canadian data are based on a sannple of fully one third of the total 
population 

Veltman explains the intergenerational rise of language shift curves among 
widely different minorities by such universal social transformation processes as 
urbanization, mass communications, and increased schooling On i.je whole, 
these processes tend to lower the ethnic or social barriers Perhaps even nwe in 
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Canada than in the United States, these barriers have served in the past to 
maintain relatively low levois of anglicization (or frarx:ization) among the various 
minorities. These barriers have helped maintain low rates of ethnic or linguistic 
intermarriage Observation of the rates of internwnage by age groups further 
confirms the basic soundness of the conclusions about the general intergenera- 
tional increase in language shift to English (or French), 

The strong interrelation between linguistic exogamy, or out-marriage, and 
language shift to English among the French-Canadian minoritiee has been 
extensively documented by the Federation des Francophones Hors Quebec 
(1978) and Castonguay (1979) In Figure 2. this interrelation is illustrated by the 
language shift and exogamy curves for selected French-Canadian minoritteQ. The 
parallel intftrgenerational increase of both phenomena among the adults of 35 
years of age and older is clear for each minority. Furthermore, the anglicization 
curves drop off among the younger age group, due to the fact that the latter have 
not yet entirely passed through that stage i.i life dunng which language shift is 
most Nkely. Meanwhile, the exogamy cunw continue to rise quite steadily, right 
through to ihe youngest age group. On the reasonable assunrptlon that the 
exoganrry rates shown by those 15 to 24 year olds already married will be 
confirmed by those of the same generation who were not married In 1971, the 
continued increase m exogamy among the younger age groups can be used to 
predict confidently a further upthrust of the rate of anglicization of future 35 to 44 
year olds 

The 1976 Census of Canada has already yielded some confirmation of this 
expected increase, even though data on mother tongue were the only language 
oata collected in that census. Such cxjnfirm&tion can be gotten quite simply, by 
assuming that the mother tongue given for children aged 0 to 4 reflects the- 
principal language used in the home by their mothers. Comparison of anglicization 
rates of the French mother tongue mothers based on such indirect obsen^tlons 
does show an increase in anglicization among most French minorities between 
1971 and 1976(Lachapelleand Henripin, 1980). 

Comparison of the 1971 and 1976 Census data also bears out the predictable 
intergenerational Increase in exogamy rates. As expected. Figure 3 further shows 
that the steeper the slopes of the 1971 exogamy curves, the higher the 1976 rates 
when compared to the 1971 rates 

Aside from external social processes which tend to facilitate exogamy and 
language shift, a process Internal to these phenomena is alaoat wort<. As members 
of a minority marry out of their language group, their offspring, usually of English 
mother tong'je. show a higher propensity than their peers of non-minority 
extraction to marry back into the minority. Once the barriers to marrying or shifting 
out of a language minority are weakened, the ease of further exogamy ^h already 
assimilated members in turn quickens the rate of assimilation. This gl'/es rise to a 
snowball effect which continually gains nrxxnentum (Castonguay. 1 980), 

All of the above observations add further support for Veltman's type of age- 
group analysis On the basis of the analysis, he concludes that the rate of 
anglicization of American language minorities Is accelerating from one generation 
to anothf^r Therefore, I harbor no fundamental doubt over the basic soundness of 
this type of analysis, or the overall use which Veltman makes of my Interpretive 
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Figure 2, Rutm of wcogmry and anglidzatlon, by age groupe: Soma French- 
Canadian mlnoritlaa, 1971 

model. Howevw, I do have aome reservations corxsermng certain of his nwe 
detaMed eettrmites and comparisons. 

My discomfort hinges on the fact that In using the SIE data to estimate language 
shift, one must compare mother tongue data wttf-i principal language de*a. The 
mother tongue data concern language use In the respondent's childhood home; 
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principal language data^reflect the respondent's cun^ent overall language behavior 
In all forms of social Intercourse, within as well as without the respondent's home. 
This confusion of context does not arise with the Canadian data, which explicitly 
relate the pun'ent language of uae to the respondent's home environment. This 
ensures the contextual compatibility of conrparisons of past and preeent languages 
of use in the respondent's childhood home (mother tongue data) and current 
home (home language data). 

Members of a non-dornlnant language minority may use the minority language 
as principal language In their homes, while at the same time using almost 
exclusively *he dominant majority language at work and In most other social 
activities. So It Is quite possible that some respondents gave English in ar^swer tp 
the SIE principal language question, although they continued to use mainly a 
minority language In their homes. As a result, part of the Increase In angllclzatlon 
rates between the older generations and the younger adults shown by Veltnnan's 
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curves may be due to differing principal areas of linguistic activity The younger 
adults tend more often to respond In terms of their pnndpel language of use 
outside the home. Due to the reduction of their area of linguistic cctlvity as they 
leave the active latxx force, the older adults more often respond in terms of their 
principal language of use inside their homes. The context-free nature of the SIE 
usual language question thus raises some doubt as to the permanency of the 
language shifts registered beyond the ages of 30 or 35. Veltman bases his 
intergoneratlonal comparisons of language shift rates upon this permanency. This 
unfortunate sttuatlon senm to show that the usefulness of demographic data on 
language use depends considerably on Its specified context. 

Though Veltman does not make this point explicitly (he comes quite close at the 
beginning of Chapter II), I do not fhink it invalklates his general interpretation of the 
SIE data. But in matters of detail, for example, in comparing the angllcizatkxi rates 
of Spanish mother tongue Texans and of French mother tongue OntarigDSr-fT 
woukJ be preferable to give somewhat less eriphasis to ttiejotofgtffiei^ti^ 
interpretation of the marked upswing m the rates of anglicizaTionof the former. I 
suspect the increase wouW be slightly attenuated had the context of prirv:ipal 
llngulstk: activity been the same for all adult age groups. Comparing Figures 14 
and 1 7 with this in mind, it seems to me quite possible that the anglicization rates of 
the native born Spanish mother tongue Texans in their home environment could lie 
bek)w. rather than above, those of the French nrx>ther tongue Ontarians. 

In a similar vein, in comparing competency in English among different age 
groups, it would be preferable to emphasize more strongly that language 
competencies may decline somewhat among older adults due to their relative 
withdrawal from situations of prolonged contact with the rrajority language. The 
corTf)arlson between the SIE data and Canadian data on oompeter.ce in English 
also strikes me as highly delicate, due to the difference in nature of the questions 
asked. 

In closing I would like to turn to a few points not related to the lntergeneratk)nal 
interpretation of the SIE data First, I found extremely sound and significant 
Veltman's investigatKxi of intergenerational transmission (or tack of transmisskxi) 
of minority languages in families where English dominates and the minority 
language is spoken often. Canadian data do not permit similar obsen/ations, as 
they do not represent secondary principal languages. 

Secondly, if the 1 980 Census contains at least a mother tongue question similar 
to that of the SIE, it may be interesting to look at the age group variatk>n of the 
rates of linguistic intermarriage. These rates will assist in devek)ping a deeper 
appreciation of language shift trends in the United States, as has been done in 
Canada. 

Finally, in dismissing the possible balkanization of the United States, Veltman 
should have added that the Quebec independence movement is oased above alt 
on a sense of national identity. The French Quebeoers not only form a 
denx)graphte majority within their province, and enjoy a vast degree of institutkKWtf 
completeness, but also chare a sense of hatiorihood which has persisted ovei* the 
centuries. This explains Quebec's evol'jtion toward an even greater degree of self- 
government. In Canada, at least, a similar sense of nationhood is found only 
anfiong the Native Indians, the Inuit. and the Acadians. The latter all lack the 
geographic deflniteness and viability of Quebec. 
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CRITIQUE by DR. LEOBARDO ESTRADA 
BurMu ol the CMius 

I've known Cai Veltman for some time and have continuously reviewed his 
studies on language usage and language maintenarKe. as it was calbd in the old 
days Over the past years, he has written various papers in which he looks at the 
factors which are related to the use of norvEnglish languages. Ail of these works 
culminate, to some extent, in this partteular study. Despite the conskJerable 
limitations of the vanables that were available to him and the limitatk>ns of the data 
bac \ he has rmned the particular information from the Sun/ey of Income and 
Education in a way which I don't believe anyor>e else coukj have Others lack the 
interest and {he rrotivation which Cal has d&Tionstrated regarding these perttcular 
types of studies I find the results to be rather interestir)g. 1 think we have to 
consider these findings only as preliminary and in need of further corifirmation, 
espeaally by some very well designed, focused survey research I'd like to present 
what I consider to be the major limitations and the implk:atjons of the paper. 

As I previously mentioned, there are limitatkxts to the use of the SIE data. 
Despite the fact that it is the best informetk)n ever gathered on the natkxial level 
with the largest samplir^g size eyer of minorities, one has to keep in rpind that the 
SIE was not oriented toward the study of language It concentrated on the study of 
labor force and income. Thus. nr)any factors related to lar^guage use are omitted 
from this survey One example is immigration history. Very little information Is 
available that allows or>e to understand whether indivkjuals come to the U.S. to 
stay permanently, or wtiether they have frequent contact with 4heir country of 
ongin since moving to the U S. Another issue is educatk>n abroad. There is a very 
brief Item on whether any of the educatkxi was abroad. Very little lnfom«itk>n is 
given as to the kind of training. Anyone who has studied lntematk>nal educatk>nal 
trends knows that a vast difference occurs in the languagu usage and training of 
persons educated in private systems versus put)lic systems. One OKist also 
consider the context of language usage Unfortunately the SIE does not take into 
consideration the context under which primary or secondary languages are used. 
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Obvkxjsty, the ideal would be a dmerent type of data base wMich woukj include 
variables like this. In secondary analysts one has to i«e whatever is available. In 
this particular case. Cal has tried to deal with these limitations to the best of his 
abHHIee. l tNnkhe has done admirably, despite the fact that this survey was not 
intended to be used for such a study. 

The second item has to do with variables. One can^ obviously crltidze the lack of 
reliability which might occur In any study whfch relies upon self-reportino. But in 
th^ partk^ case, i am less concerned about the sslf-reporting of the infonr^^ 
thanlamabouttheuseof the terms primary and secondary languages. First of all. 
in order to accept these kinds of concepts, one has to assums that there is a 
difference. People who have two different languages are assumed to subordinate 
one language to the other Under these circumstances. It is impossible to represent 
one who is equally fluent in both. One is forced to state that one language 
supercedes another when iafact. two things can take place: both languages can 
be of equal Importance, or escond^f. thr primary languags depends upon the 
context. At home the primary language coukl be Spanish and at work it coukj be 
Er)glish. And yet. the person who respond must choose one. The SIE qusstkm 
do not ask for the partk^ular context of usage. 

The third item has to do with controls on the immlgratkx) variable. This study 
really doesn't aUow for this control, given the kinds of variables that are provkled. 
One has to control for the Nstohcal waves of immigratkx). A major pert of this 
study focuses on ihe foreign bom populatkm for various ethnte groups. The 
groups are compared to one another in terms of how many of them continue to 
report a non-English languageeitherasaprimaryorsecondary language. One has 
to keep In mil that immigration history differs greatly between groups. The Irish, 
whose immigratior. peaked probably in the 19306. have to differ greatly from the 
Cubans, whose immigratkxi peaked in the mkl-196LS. Ths 30 year dWerence 
woukl lead us to expect to find differences betweeri these groups simply bassd on 
length of residence. So until thoee kinds of controls are included. It makes it very 
difficult to understand how much of the shift or change is dus to the willingness of 
a partkuiar group to maintain or retain a language and how nuch of tt 1^ 
length of resktonce. 

One couW go on wtth an argumerrt that the context of Immlgratton is also 
important. If a group was wek^omsd (the Cuban refugee program) or the group 
was discriminated against (Italians in the 19406). then one wouMn't hypothesize 
that the k)ss of many of the European languages might be related to the context of 
a melting pot that existed in the 19408 and 1950s. Soms of the more recent 
groups, for example the Spanish origin groups, might continue to maintalM their 
language because today's context Is somewhat more plurallstk: than it was 
decades ago. 

1 conclude by adding that Dr. Veltman has presented us with some empirically 
based trends and some explk^ly stated testable hypotheses. 1 think he has 
challenged all of us to continue looking furiher Into this issue. By all accounts, this 
is a contributk>n to the fiekj of knowledge. 

This study concludes wtth trends whk:h indkmte a general kws or decrease in 
non-English language usage. Calvin attempts to compare the decline in language 
usage in the United States to that in Canada. He compares it to French'Canadlans 
in Ottawa and in Quebec. He tries to indk^e what may be the causes of the 
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decline In many ways, as Dr Veltman adniits, the comparison betvyeen U.S. 
language groups and Canadian language groups has little basis. But he has 
presented an important link between the Canadian economic structure, the 
governmental structure (especially education) and other institutions which allow 
non-English language usage to persist One would assume that language would 
eventually decline where the economic structure does not support non-English \ 
language usage or where the government fails to sanction such usage. In the 
United States, at present, there is little or no governmental support for non-Er^glish 
language usage Bilingual education may be one of the few exceptions to this 
statement. The prognosis under these circumstances is further decline. 

In many ways the rationale that is involved here could be termed a "utility 
theory " That is. when it's useful non-English is maintained. If it*s useful to one's 
earnings or to achieving well-being, then the language will not decline. Although 
such a theory seems rational I have a feeling that despite its lack of usefulness, 
language usage can persist i think the next step is a separate level of analysis: ' 
people's attitudes regarding language and the purpose of language in ditJerent 
contexts J think this analysis is the only way that we can understand why Mexican- 
Americans living outside the Southwest maintain Spanish language usage. One 
couW argue that in the Southwest they would need to know Spanish in order to get 
along v.ith Spanish-speaking proprietors, businesses and even the political 
structure As one nrx>ves away from those regions, that sort of rattonale for the 
support system for language breaks down. And the only remaining explanation is 
the existence of nx)tives other than utility which support language usage. Further 
studies must isolate arxj examine those issues 



CRITIQUE by MR. PIERRE E. LAPORTE 
Office de la langue frwifalM, MonMal 

Charles A Ferguson from Stanford introduced the idea of linguistic profile some 
years He suggested the idea be used for language situations' comparative 
analyses Ha added the relative dominance of a language as a crucial element of 
such profiles This dominance was to be nieasured in terms of sever?j indteators 
including the numerical supenority of languages; the extent to whteh a given 
language is learned by native speakers of other languages; and the use of 
languages for clearly societal purposes such as the functioning of official texts of 
law or decrees, and the managing of public institutions such as courts, churches 
and schools. Ferguson could have added the extent to which languages een/e 
day-to-day communicative functions in economic institutions whether industrial, 
commercial or financial Another dimension might have been the use of languages 
for wider communications, particularly by governments and private enterprises. 

We ?ll know thai the Canadian and the American, linguistic profiles are very 
different Since both. countries are quite linguistically heterogeneous, the differ- 
ences are not pnmarily in terms of the number of languages present in each case. 
They have more to do with the dominance of the English language in the United 
States compared to the status of that language in Canada In fact, while the 
Amencan situation is one of solid dominance, the Canadian situation is one of 
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competition between two well established languages I don't think that this point 
needs to be argued forcefully to be accepted Canada is officially bilingual The 
French in Canada, though they are a linguistic minority, constitute a language 
community whose resources are incomparably superior to the resources of any 
non-Enghsh linguistic minority in the United States When this point of view is 
applied to French Quebec, the companson with American non-English minonties 
becomes largely meaningless The difference is not one of degree but of kind. The 
French m Quebec occupy a territory where tfiey came three hundred years ago as 
conquerors, not as immigrants They possess an institutional structure which is a 
quasi-sovereign state, and their economic base is of gigantic proportions 
compared to that of any Anrwican linguistic minority For instance, the cooperative 
sector in Quet>ec, which is totally French-controlled, is financially and organiza- 
tionally one of the nrx)st important in the western world. Therefore, French Quebec 
controls a lot of resources compared to the few resources of American linguistic 
minorities such as the Chinese, the Italian, the Portuguese, or the Spanish 
American We are not bringing up the issue of resources in the con^nt of our 
discussion arbitrarily Recent comparative studies of linguistic minorities, particu- 
lariy in Western Europe, show that resources are the strategic variablec predicting 
the occurrence and intensity of nrK)bilization among these language communities. 
Consequently, I am a little embarrassed by the question that seems to have 
Jbrought us here together today whether or not mobilization could occur among 
American linguistic minorities to the extent which it has m French Quebec. I am 
equally somewhat embarrassed by the approach which Professor Veltman has 
chosen to take in trying to answer the question However, I will begin by expressirig 
my criticisms of Professor Veltman on another point related to his policy 
implications from his analysis 

Professor Veltman shows in his report that the pressures for anglicization in the 
United States are extreniely powerful He further argues that unless Federal 
government policies '^nd practices counteract these pressures, the fate of the 
American non-English linguistic rmnonties, including the Spanish Americans, is 
linguistic assimilation This means the eventual loss of the native languages. 
Professor Veltman argues this forcefully To prove his thesis he marshalls all the 
possible evidence from the 1976 Survey of Income and Education. One senses 
that in Professor Veltman's mind assimilation is inevitable unless governmental 
action is undertaken fast Professor Veltman is not specific about the program of 
governmental action which he would recomrriend, but one feels that minority 
language schools would play a central role in his program He means schools 
where the minority language would be "the ordinary language of instruction and 
English would be taught as a subject matter among others." Profesor Veltman 
believes this program would not stop ar^glicization but "it would provide a minimal 
social context in which the non-English language is viewed as a valuable 
language Non-English language skills could be developed and maintained."^ 

Here I disagree with Professor Veltman insofar as I believe that government 
inten/ention on the school system is insufficient. The Canadian experience would 
tend to show this, despite efforts to provide the French minorities outside Quebec 
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with school facilities in their own language, anglicization is gaining pace. The case 
of Ontario is particularly clear in this respect Indeed, much sociolinguistic data 
would tend to support the idea that school instruction in one's lar>guage is a 
necessary, but not a sufficient, condition for language nnaintenance among 
linguistic minonties. Other resources would have to be provided including courts in 
the minority language, governnnent sen/ices. and to some degree, opportunities to 
use this language as a means of Instrumental communications in day-to-day work 
situations Studies have also shown that in an age of television, facilities should be 
provided as well to linguistic rTHrK)rlties to extend the communication networks and 
cultural achievements they need to maintain themselves. If people do not Hve "by 
bread akxie." neither do minority languages live ''t^y schools akxie." A wider 
institutional space must be opened up so that the language and the community 
that uses it is not "marked" as a minority language of low prestige and re8trk:ted 
use Therefore, the point would seem to be that "passing the buck" to the school 
system is not enough It nriight be a place to start, but certairily not one to stop. 
Decisionmakers should be aware of where they are likely to end on the road of 
extending cultural autonomy when they commit themselves to Its pursuit. 
Otherwise a program may generate more frustrations that It tries to alleviate. I think 
that Professor Veltman should have addressed this issue more openly. 

However, my disagreement goes deeper since I i^ieve that to be successful, 
government Intervention on linguistic minorities should be more global than what 
Professor Veltman seems to assume Here I would like to quote a sociologist from 
Finland. Erik AHardt, who has intensively studied the problems of linguists 
minorities in Europe Discussing governmental policies about the demarxte of 
linguistic minorities for more cultural autonomy, he writes: 

There are great difficulties in Implementing public polk^ies t)ecau9e 
different rDinorities are m very different situations and represent very 
different developmental levels. This is particularly true as regard the 
problem of whether minorities should be given separate Institutions, their 
own schools and agencies, for example. In other words, should one 
profTK)te a "dedouWement" of institutions or agencies or not? Some 
results indicate that European States today can very well afford the 
doubling of agencies The real problem lies on another level. If a strong 
cultural division of labor exists and. in particular. If there Is a hierarchical 
division of labor, then the creation of special schools and institutions for 
the minority is apt to only increase the cultural division of labor. 
Reasonable policy ought to start with ecorK)mic and structural changes in 
order to weaken the culturai division of labor before creating special 
schools and agencie<$ for the minority. Otherwise there will only be a 
strengthening of class divisions based on ethnic differences. As soon as 
different ethnic groups are nearly bqual. however, a need for separate 
facilities arises. There is an increasing emphasis on social needs, such as 
those ones related to roots and identities, when the basic rnKifuirenYents of 
security and material needs have been met.^ 

Allardt IS arguing that policies of economic and social justice should precede 

^Ertk AJIardt. impHcstions of Ethntc Revival in Modem tndustfiatized Soci0tm,ConmrH$iVionm 
Sc(«ntl«rum SocMum, 12. Helankt. 1979 
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polictes of cultural justice. In niy view, they should go together. So, in the same 
way that governoiental intervention on one institutional sector, such as the 
schools, should not be separated fronri interventions on (^her institutional sectors, 
a policy of cultural justice for finguistic nninorlties should not be pursued in 
isolation The policy innplicatlcns of linguistic pluralism would then seem to be 
more complex than Professor Veltman is ready to assume In his report. Rnally, 
what I dispute here is not Veltman's awareness of this complexity. I am quite 
certain that he is aware of it However, the message should be put squarely to 
decisionmakers, because our respoiislbility is to let them know what they are 
embarking upon when the issue of cultural pluralism is confronted. 

My second point of criticism of Professor Veltman's report concerns his way of 
responding to the fear that the extension of cultural autononny for lingulstk; 
minorities might lead to political fragmentatk>n. As Veltman puts it. this is the fear of 
"balkanization" or of the emergence In the United States of "little Quebecs." 

Veltman deals with this reaction by showing that linguistk^ minorities in the 
United States are of a different kind than in French Quebec. Linguistk: autonomy 
has led to intense mobilization in Quebec. Anrierican linguistic minoritlee, he 
argues, exemplify v\^t he calls a "subordinate nrxxjel," while French Quebec 
exemplifies the "retentive nrxxlel." The implicrtion is that "subordinate" minorities 
do not mobilize to the san>e extent. 

This might well be so, but so what? Rather, the point woukl seem to be that in 
rDodern industrial societies over the last twenty years or so, linguistk: minorities 
have rTx>billzed to a great extent. However, nowhere has this moblllzatkxi M to 
politk^al fragmentation As the European experience testifies, over the last decade 
the politk^ of multilinguistte states has remained one of acoommodatk>n, not one 
of confrontation leading to fragnDentatlon. Th^efore. the tetf that underlies much 
of the opposition to an extension of linguistic pluralism in the United States seems 
to be unfounded in the light of recent Western European experience. The 
Canadian situatk)n appears to present this fear also. For on* *hing, po!ltk:al 
fragmentation has yet to occur In Canada given the rich traditkX) of accommoda- 
tion to communal conflict which this country possesses. For another, as presented 
eartier, Canada may not be a good exan^ple to compare to the United States as far 
as language profiles are concerned. Finally, the^e does not seem to be any sound 
evkjence that linguistic conflicts in Industrial society lead to fragmentatk^n. I woukl 
have liked Professor Veltman to be much nrK>re clear about this in his report. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that while I was impressgj by Professor 
Veltman's treatment of his data on the anglicizatk)n of linguistic pinorities in the 
United States and share his concern with the consequences of this process from 
the pointjH^ew of linguistic pluralism In this country, I was disappointed with the 
way he approached the paicy implk^ations of his analysis and the way he went 
about trying to discard politk:al fears vi/hich oppose xtte extension of cultural 
autonomy for linguistic nf)inorities The policy inrHJllcatlons wouW seem to be 
broader than he thinks. In nny opinion. In the United States where the dominance of 
English Is supreme, the scale of governmental inten/entlon needed to protect 
linguistic minorities is greater and wore complex than Professor Veltman seems to. 
be willing to envisage. P.-ofessor Veltman shouW have stated more forcefully that 
the politk:al fears of cultural autonomy for linguistic minorities in this country 
cannot be justified in light of recent Western European experience. These fears 
have yet to be founded on an adequate reading of the Canadian experience. 
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CrnnOUE by DR. DAVID E. LOPCZ 

So ci ology Doportmont 
UCLA 

Overview 

Calvin Venman's paper provides a subtle arudysis of aome very Interesting data 
H is only with 1976 SIE (and the 1975 Current Population Survey) that m have 
reasonably valid language maintenance data for the United States. His results and 
interpretations are in line with prevKXJS research in the area (Grebler, Moore and 
Guzman, 1970; Thompson, 1971, L6pez, 1978). Also, they agree with the few 
tabulations published elsev^e from the 1975 and 1976 language data. I am on 
record as agreeing with his view about the great contrast between the political 
situation of French in Quebec and Spanish in the contlnerylal United States. 
(Puerto Rico does have many similarities to Quebec.) His results provide the rrwet 
persuasive evidence yet available that language shift (anglidzatlon) among the 
U.S. Hispanic population differs by degree, rather than abeolutely. from European 
Immigrants' languages' shift. However, I feel that Veltman^^)es not sufficiently 
empfwsize the historical distinctness of the following .three cases: French in 
Quebec; European immigrants' languages in the U.S.; Spanish in the U.S. and 
especially in the Southwest. The latter tvw cases differ radteally from Quebec in 
that they rely or relied upon continuing immigration to maintain ethnic mother 
tongues. Mass immigration is a thing of the past for European language groups In 
the United States; but it is very current and continuing for Spanish. Combined with 
community mechanisms for the maintenance of Spanish (espf*^;ially In^ rural Texas 
and New Mexico), this makes the status of Spanish qua srtivefy. as well as 
quantitatively, distinct from wosi other non-English languages in the United States. 
On the speech community level, Spanish is vital and growing in vitality every day. It 
Is only superficially paradoxical that this vitality co-exists with rapid intergenera- 
tional shift from Spanish^ toward English. Different individuals within the very 
heterogeneous Wspanic population are involved in the piaradox. 

What About the Future? 

In the long run the fate of Spanish and other minority languages in the United 
States would seem to depend largely upon the future immigration. The future is 
difficult to pioject and impossible to predict. 

What About the Ma^nti .ance of Billngualism? 

We know very little abotl the transmission ana maintenance of bllingualism from 
generation to generation, partteularty in settings like thoee of minority languages in 
the United States. Immigrant and predominantly working-class populatk)ns are 
faced with tremendous lnstrunr)ental reasons to attain competence In the socially 
dominant language. What little do know suggests that bilingual maintenance in 
such settings is the exception rather than the rule. Although further analysis and 

itier data ^re needed on this important question, Veltman's results appear to 
support this generalizatk}n. 
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What IS the Relevance of These Findings for Bilingual Education'^ 

Veltnian's results confirm what we already knew Irom school sun/ey data and 
from preliminary tabulations from the 1 975 and 1 976 language data, the majority 
of limited English speaking and non-English speaking children entering our 
nhools are Spanish-speaking I am not arl expert in bilingual education And. 
therefore I am not competent to comnwnt on what these results might suggest 
about the efficacy of various approaches to bilingual education. But I do want to 
emphasize that Veltnr)an's results m no way deny the need for programs to serve 
limited and non-English speaking children As mentioned above, there is and will 
continue to be a considerable number of monolingual ahd predominantly non- 
English housendds in the United States Arxj these households will continue to 
produce children. Veltman orients his policy discussion to the social and political 
aspects of non-English language nnaintenance in the United States Certainly tNs is 
interesting, especially to sociologists of language. But as Veltman himself seems to 
recognize, it has little relevance to the practical range of policy alternatives in 
bilingual education 

Note« on Vettman's Aik .Mdoto^y 

The 1 976 SIE provides the single best source of language data ever collected in 
the United States Even so it was a survey, not a census; and. therefore, some of 
his regional analyses may be subject to sampling error problems. But I have found 
no evidence that this in fact interfered with his analysts at any important point. His 
cross-tabular approach and choice of variables were appropriate, especially In 
view of the preliminary nature of this report. Finer Intergerierational analyses might 
be done with data in the future The results should not be critical but supportive of 
Veltman's findings 
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CRITIQUE by OR. SAMUEL 8. PENQ 

Westat, Inc. 
Roclcvllle, Maryland ^ 

I have read with great interest and concern the paper. "The Assimilation of 
American Language Minorities Structure. Pace and Extent, " by Or. Calvin J. 
Veltman I must say that Or Veltman has done a commendable job of presenting 
th& data and conveying the salient ideas to his readers. The analysis is thorough 
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and comprehensive within th ,rnits of the data available I have no major 

resen/ations with respect to the analysis strategies enployed, but I would 

recommend the incJusion of the following notes of caution 

^ 1 I would like to see some statement about the reliability ot survey data The 
Survey of Income and Education (SIE) data are responses to intervievi 
p"estionnaires No validity checks on responses to language items in these 
questionnaires are conducted In interpreting the study findings, we need to 
assume that the data have a high degree cf validity and reliability. In future 
stiHies of this nature. I believe it will be highly desirable tc conduct validity 
checks 

2 Also I would like to see some acknowledgment of the limitations of the data 
For example, sample sizes for most minority language groups are too small 
for reliable detailed analyses. Any results from tftese analyses must be 
interpreted with caution Although I iArnpathize with the problems an analyst 
encounters in using existing data in a complex study. I do think it is ,' 9 
analyst's outy to advise readers of the weaknesses of the data At a minimum, 
standard errors for major statistics should be provided 

I recently conducted - 3\n of the national data bases covering minority 
language-related studies iterAmerica Research Associates. Inc , under 
contract with NCES My ir». ,o1igation revealed that there are no particularly 
good data bases currently in existence I believe that there is an urgent need 
to collect data from minority groups using a design that includes a sufficiently 
large sample size for each group If it utilizes instrunnents posse^iiing a high 
decree of validity and reliability. I believe that this data collection effort will 
provide a valuable basis for examining the various issues relating to minority 
groups and their languages 

In addition. I would like to see NCES collect longitudinal data from cmldren 
of minority language backgrounds to examine their educational and career 
attainment status, and rate of progress The current NCES longitudinal 
studies, the NLS. and the High School and Beyond study do not include in 
the samples enough minority members except the Hispanics; thus, meaning- 
ful analyses baseo on these data are limited. NCES would provide a great 
service to minority groups „ data collection efforts can be instituted to 
monitor the status and the related problems of minority people in educational, 
personal, social, and economic development 

3 The term anglicization connotes cultural as well as linguistic alteration. 
According to the 1977 edition of Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, 
anglicization means "to make English in quality or characteristics " Wheri 
applied to m..wity language groups, its use implies a shift from le's primary 
culture to the majority culture of English descendant? .lis country 
Language data from the SIE do not support such a br^ <Jnerali2ation, 
because adopting English as a usual language does no' ssarily mean 
changing one's own cultural identity. People can use Er as a common 
language and still maintain their own culture" heritages F xample, English 
has been adopted as an official language 1. nary countn. including indie 
and the Philippines However, people in these countries obviously retain their 
own ethnic identities and their unique cultures. Thus, I think it is more cogent 
to speak of adopt'ng English as a lingua franca (i e . using English as a 
common language) than it is to speak of anglicization 
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Nevertheless, I think that Or Veltman's paper is of great significarx^e in providing 
a t>asis for discussing the assimilation of nrvnority languages and perhaps in 
allaying some fears of the possible development of language-based natkx^ism in 
this country. First of all, the following important finding is certainly worth noting, 
minortty language groups have been shifting from their pnmary lar)guages to 
English at a remarkably fast pace. Even Spanish-speaking immigrants, the most 
language-retentive group among all ethnic groups, show 30 percent of their 
niembers adopting English as thetr usual language. For nnost other groups, the 
language change rate is over 50% If this trend continues, many minority 
languages may be retained only by the foreign born 

Then, a plaustbk question is. Does the fast pace of language change need to be 
checked? Dr Veltman appears to answer affirmattvelv. However, my personal 
op<nk>n IS that the fast rate of latiguage change is not necessarily unwetcome if the 
change primarily reflects increased mastery of English, but not the total abandorv 
ment of native language and, in particular, culture. I strongly believe that a nation 
should h^ive a common language that all citizens can use with proficier)cy. The 
language cai be English, Spanish, French, or Chinese, whichever is the most 
pr actical to be learned and used by all citizens. U\ this country, English has been 
used by the majority of people since the nation's inception. I would think that it is in 
joth the nation's and the indlviduars interest to erasure that all people can 
communicate with each other in English, both verbally and in written form. Thus, 
the fast rate of adoption of English, as shown in data from the SIE, can be viewed 
as reflecting the following beneficial trend an increase in the pace at which people 
with minority language backgrounds adopt English as their comnrK>n language and 
develop the habit of using it 

However, I need to clarify my point that adopting English as the common 
language does not entail accepting English culture as the sole nr superior culture, 
theret>y obliterating those of minority groups. On the contrary, I would like to see 
the government encourage and support programs that are aimed at retaining 
minonty languages as natior^al resources and at nourlbning the preservation of 
various cultural heritages. Tendencies toward ethnocentricity, especially on behalf 
of the majority cultural group, certainly are not salutary and should be checked. 
For example, I believe Chinese people do not rosist speaking English. They hate to 
see themselves always portrayed as Suzi Hwangs or Mr. Hos speaking "chop-suey 
English" and reciting fortune cookie "proverbs" fabricated by English-speaking 
people. It IS acceptable to Chines3 and other minority groups to adopt English ^ a 
comrrxHi language in order to function well in this society; tujt it will not be 
acceptable to force minority people to abandon their cultural identities or roots and 
to become thoroughly anglicized. 

To effectively understand and cope with these complex issues, we need to 
examine factors that lead people to shift from one language to another, and then to 
develop and implement proper actions. Based on my obsen/ations. three 
categones of such factors are identifiable* (1 ) vduntarv actions; (2) environmental 
pressures; and (3) educational practices. Some ethnic group members change 
languages because they choose to do so. One obvious reason is that they believe 
the adoption of English will facilitate their integration into the mainstream of 
society, w^ere they will fare better While i have no comprehensive data to show 
the e>t<^t of such voluntary actions, I have met Chinese families in which parents 
teac!i their children solely in English and not in Chinese. TNs course is their own 
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choice I believe such cases tpay be found in Japanese families, in Korean Jamilies, 
and other families of minority background To these families, I doubt any programs 
to slow down the pace of adoption of English will be effective or even acceptable. 

Environmental pressures probably piay the most important role in the process of 
language change Some people change languages because of marriage peer 
group associations, or employment ofe business In other words, they change 
languages because of the exigencies of daily life This is probably why the pace of 
adopting English as the language of common use is highly related to a minority 
person's place of residence For example, many Chinese people in Chinatown do 
not speak English because they carry on their daily business without It However if 
people in Chinatown want to get a job outside their neighborhood or want to do 
business with the people who are not members of their immediate community they 
will have to learn English What this tells us is that language adoption is pari of a 
«)Cial and economic integration process The more people feel the need to use 
English and the longer they speak English, the more likely it is that they will shift 
from their native language to English However, people may develop feelings of 
pressures if they are penalized socially and economically because of their minority 
language backgrounds, which, of course, usually relate to their ethnicity Thus in 
the effort to achieve linguistic integration, we also must educate our v/hote society 
to appreciate the value of minority cultural heritages We also must ensure equal 
opportunities in education and employment for people wflth minority lanauaae 
backgrounds 

Educational practices directly affect persons' language learning, particularly 
when the individuals are young A child can shift easily from one language used at 
home to another used at school However, unless children have firmly mastered 
their mother tongues prior to schooling, they will be likely to abandon their primary 
languages, especially ;f there is no continuous reinforcement at home When a 
child goes to public schools where English is the instructional language as well as 
the language used by his or her peers, that child may not see the value of tne other 
language Of course, this situation may cause some confusion and conflict at 
home Parents may want their children to retain their primary language- but 
Children may be reluctant to do so because they see it as not useful outside the 
home A child also may develop a sense of resentment in school if the lack of 
effec. 'e lanonage skills hampers his or her school work and school life To reduce 
such confusion and frustration, special care and understanding of minority 
children are needed In addition, regardless of language background, school 
children need to be taught from a very early age to respect the various cultural and 
language heritages of all groups in this country 

In summary, I believe that adopting English as the comnron language is probably 
a natural consequence acceptable to many minority language group members. In 
many respects it is beneficial to the nation as a whole, as well as to individuals I 
say this because I believe a nation needs a common language, regardless of 
whether the language is one's native tongue or not, Ne«/ertheless, I strongly 
believe that the government should systematically assist minority group members 
to retain their mother tongue, encourage English-speaking people to learn other 
languages, and preserve and nourish the various cultural ^«5ntages that contribute 
to American culture Understanding and appreciating diverse cultures can only 
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add to ttie greatness of this nation Integration of minorrties into Amencan society 
can be analogous to adding sugar to drinking water Yoo nnay not see the sugar, 
but the water surely becomes sweel 

The next question is, how should minority languages and cultures be integrated 
into American society? I suggest that we support a public educatlor^ system in 
which all children will be ensured the opportunity to attain p>rof>ciency in English At 
the same time the children will be provided with opportunities to learn or study 
further at least one additional language of their choice To acconnplish this goal, I 
do not believe it is necessary to develop parallel public school systems where 
languages other than English are the ordinary languages of instructior\and English 
ts taught only as orye subject anrxxig others. For the reasons I mentioned earlier, 
separate systems will not arrest the pace of the adoption of English but will create 
or reinforce antagonism among subgroups Besides, if children cannot acNeve the 
necessary proficiency in English, they may be hfifrnpered in entering the 
mainstream of American sooety These children will be similar to new immigrants 
to this country Many of them are unable to compete effectively In the labor market 
and in other social arxl economic settings because of the lack of English language 
skills. They may be confined to certain corrvnunities or regions with limited 
opportunities. 

However, I do believe that the Federal government should vigorously support the 
folk>wing courses of action 
1 Continue to support programs that assist minority members in achieving 

English proficiency Title 1 prograrrts and bilir)gual edix^ational programs for 

example, are among those that have such an objective. 

2. Institute or reinforce programs in public schools to teach minority languages 
such as Spanish. French, or Chinese, depending on the needs of local 
communities Chikjren of both English and non-English speaking back- 
grounds should be encouraged to learn second languages. Schools also 
shouW be encouraged to utiliz'" *ocal resources in this effort. These programs 
should be established in elementary schools, not <ust in high schools. NCES 
may want to sun/ey the current status of minonty language programs in this 
country. I believe such programs need improvement. 

3. Provkje Federal assistance to local communities to develop and operate 
programs that are airned at maintaining and enriching culture^ variety. The 
current Cultural Heritage Programs administered by the Deparlmeri of 
Education a^e steps in the right direction, but they need to be expanc^. 

4. Provide Fedsiral assistance to programs developed to provkJe mirority 
language instruction and culture studies outside of the public school^. For 
examplb. after^school classes and weekend schools can provkle a great 
opportunity to children who want to learn other minority languages and 
cultures. 

5. "^itute programs that are aimed at integrating minority cultures into school 
curricu Various rDinority culture courses of study should be offered in 
publk: school to irKrease children's awareness ar>d appteciation of the 
variety of cultural heritages in this country 

I believe that the programs outlined above, if they ara property implemented, will 
help to presen/e minority languages that are valuable national resources While at 
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the same time, all people In this nation will conimunicate in a common ianguaoe 
This common language can be expanded and continuously revitalized cnglish 
enriched with elements from Spanish. French. German. Chinese, and the othe^ 
emnte group languages. Let's call, this language "Amer-can" and educate all 
people in this nation to use it to truly communicate with each other 
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DR. VELTMAN'S RESPONSE TO CRITIQUES 



Given the wide range of comments presented both by the discussants and the 
invited particlpar«ts, I have decided xO respond only to those which either pose 
interesting questions or extend the analysis still further. Certain of my colleagues 
desire that I accept the responsibility to nuance a bit some ol the implications. I do 
not deny, for example, that small "language islands" (Fishman, 1966) may 
continue to exist within the very broad patterns of anglldzatlon which I have 
described. This is particularly true of groups with strong religious identities, such 
as the Hasidic and Anmsh communities which exist in certain regions of the United 
States. Nonetheless, in the broad sweep of American life one would have 
conclude that such examples.are relatively few in number. I am less inclined to 
accept the idea that rural Texas constitutes a similar language island, especially 
since David L6pez (vert)al comments) suggests the presence of a ru^-urt)an 
migration. 

Secondly, I am willing to accept comments of a sociollnguistic nature which 
suggest that language use is multidimensional in character. Census-type queb ^ns 
cannot adequately tap this multidimensionality, particularly nai the limited number 
we have used in this report. This is all well and good, t^ut quite beside the issue. 
The type of analysis used in this report is not only that which has come to be 
accepted as normative in Canada; it is perfectly logical as well. If we cannot 
capture all the multidimensional aspects of language use, the use of C-ensus-type 
questions certainly permits us to estimate both the direction arxJ extent of 
language shift. People can rTx>re or less adequately report their mother tor)gue. It Is 
quite likely that they can also report the language they usually speak. This is the 
basis of the comparison we have made — it is not complicated or the i«Mtst bit 
esoteric. What is more, the application of this nrxxjel to the SIE data confirms what 
we already subjectively know, all groups are subjected to living in an English 
language environment where both demography and ecorxxnic factors serve to 
attract people to abandon their non-English lar)guages. 

Given this general understanding, the specific question posed by Castonguay 
regarding the wording of the usual language question merits some further 
discussion. Castonguay contends th<at the question should be context-specifk:. I 
agree This question, however, is not. Castonguay contends as a result that my 
estimates of language shift are exaggerated. I have already made this observation 
in the :>aper itself. I doubt, however, that they are as exaggerated as he seems to 
think The questionnaire was adiTunistered in ttie home setting arxj the indivkJual 
language questions were administered after the household lariguage questkxis. 
The household language questions were context-specific, asking languages 
the people in the household often spoke at home These two circ atances lead 
me to think that people may have imposed a context-specific interpretatkxi on the 
usual language question, even though the question itself was not context-specifk:. 
Regardless of this lelativeiy sophisticated point of debate, there seems to be no 
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^nportertt disagreement between Castofxjuay and myself regarding the quality 61 
the SIE data Consequently, we are talking alxxit small changes in the general rate 
of anglicizatK). . defined in the paper itselt No amount of manipulation of the usual 
language question will invalidate the general findings 

Castonguay then applies this general principle to the age curves, spectfjcatly 
Joee which compare anglicization in Texas and in Ontario. In essence he argues 
mart your^r persons are more likely to invoke the language of work as a context .n 
whrch the usual language is defined, whereas persons who have left the work 

SSL^tlf ^ '^amework in 

Which to respond to this question. Even if this is conceded as a poesit))ll^ the 
ejtect wouW be to flatten out the acceleraton in anglidzation obeerved in Texas 
Nonetheless, the stope of the anglicizatkxi curve is so much steeper in Texas than 
It IS m Ontario that it wouW be difficult to imagine that such a process couW indeed 
make them equivalent. One is obliged to conclude that anglicization has risen more 
rapidly even in the most retentive region of the United States than it has in Ontario 
precisely for the reasons adduced, namely the lack of opportunity to live and work 
in the Spanish language to any great extent 

Othws pretend to see in the ipe of the anglteizaton c jrve a theory of a return 
to the Spanish language as one 4. ns oWer This way of VeaMng data from a single 
(cross-sectional) study has been pretty well discredited in Canada largely 
becaiae of Castonguay's seminal and extraordinary contributkjns. One such 
exarriple is contained in his contribution to this seminar. In a report prepared for 
the Canadian Federal government Lachapelle (1980) concludes that any such 
"^ovema'^ o^a return to the mother tongue as usual language is likely to be 
nulMied by the continuing anglicizatton of other members of the group as a 
ninUK>n of tonger p^ of residence Furthemxxe. any such returns to the 
mother tongue would be without consequence fo- the future, such persons having 
already raised their families. j«i»uii* naving 

oo!!^ "".I!* ^ attempted to move us beyond the data 

contained in this seminar. Laporle argues forcefully that the European data show 
that nation-states can devekjp ethnically-based political accommodations to 
'^T^ SUT^ autonomy rHe also argues that the development of a 
public. non-English language educational system would not in itseif guarantee 
Jnguage maintenance, underlining the importance of political and economic 
development in the maintenance process On this issue I am in complete 
agreement with him. having stated my position in the text policy implications 
section (pp 40-42) I simply tried to indkate what type of proposrttons might be 
acceptable within the Amencan constitutronal framewori<. In general I find his 
comnrwnts extremely valuable and an important contribution to the seminar 

This IS also true of his comment that I did not state the differences between 
Quebec and the American situation in sufficiently starts terms. He says that the 
difference between anglicization in Quebec and that in the United States is not so 
rnuch a difference of degree, it is a difference in kind He notes, for example that 
the French came to North Amenca as conquerors, implying that immigrants arrive 
with a lesser status This is true, but the "conquerors" k>st that status in an 
important way after the Conquest of 1 760 In this sense the atuatron of the original 
Spanish settlers of the Southwest was not completely different What is different is 
that the French population of Quebec maintained its language, due in part to 
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geographic isolation, political accomrrodations. the concentration of the English 
txxjrgeolsie in Quebec City and Montreal (among other factors), which permitted 
the survival of the French language into the 20th century. Since Quebec 
poesesses some of the economic resources which Liporte finds crucial to the 
success of regional autonomy nrK)vements, the irxlustrialization of Qu ac did not 
destroy the French-speaking grc/up in Quebec, although it undoubtedly increased 
contacts with English-soeaking people and institutions. Thus, the differences in 
kind so well noted by Laporte are not likely to be based on a "tradition of 
conquerors" but more likely on the historical factors which permitted the French 
majority to sun^. The differences in degree which I have noted in the paper are 
In fact evklence for the existence of a difference in kind. 

The cornmenf^ by Estrada push the analysts in another direction. He suggests in 
effect that data on the pehod of immigration may help explain between-group 
differences in the rates of anglicizatk>n among the foreign tx>rn. We did not 
complete this analysis in the ^''St place because of our desre *o keep sample sizes 
as large as possible, in the second because the table which we did present 
adequately proves the point we wished to make — r^mely that the generatk)n of 
the foreign born its^H begins the anglicization process to an important extent. 
^4onethele8S. Estrada's point is intriguing. 

To deal with this concern we have constructed Tat>les A1 to A3 whk:h are 
appended to this discussion. Briefly, the data generally show (as Estrada 
predated) that earlier Immigrants are more extensively anglicized than later 
immigrants As a rule this is true of all language groups, although sometimes the 
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sample sizes are so small that any degree of confiderx:e in the findings is suspect 
Nonetheless, within each tinie period presented in the tables, the Spanish 
language group is characterized by levels of anglicization substantially lower than 
those of most other groups For some time oeriods the Chinese, Greek, and 
Portuguese groups have anglicization rates which are approximately as low as 
those of the Spanish language group, but on the whole we must conclude that the 
Spanish language immigrants appear to be somewhat more retentive of the 
Spanish language than similar inrxnigrants in other language groups In general 
these findings generally conform to those presented in the text of the paper (T able 
4). 

The comments by L6pez suggest sXrong support of both the method of analysis 
and )he findings, which is not surprising given the findings whtcn he has prevtousiy 
published These findings are superior in some respects to those denved from the 
SIE, since L6pez can distinguish betjveen second and third generations born in the 
United States (L6pez, 1978) On the other hand, the SIE data permit us to move 
beyond the Los Angeles setting to which L6pez was confined in his source of data 
Nonetheless, L6pez wants to nrove beyond the SIE data to make general 
judgments about the relative speed of anglicization among the Spanish language 
group of today as conripared to previous waves of immigration. He conterxte that 
the anglicization of the Spanish language group of today is somev/hat slower in 
pace than that of which characterized previous waves of inrvngrant groups. This, it 
seems to me, is difficult to sustain First of all, no comparable data set to the SIE 
ever existed in the past, so it is very difficult to find any basis for making such 
judgmer^ts Secondly, even when using the age-cohort analysis presented in this 
report, we cannot make senous approximations of the rates ot anglicization which 
may have pertained before the Second World War Thus, any differences in 
anglicization rates which may be revealed for 1976 cannot be projected 
backwards in time Thirdly, there is every reason to believe that anglicization rates 
were generally k>wer in the past than they are now, due to such factors as rural 
isolation, the lack of mass ec ication, the lack of mass communicatkKis. the lack of 
penetratkDn of national institutions at the local level If. in adoition. previous 
immigrant groups were characterized both by large numbers and geographic 
concentration (Scandina>/ian and German groups in the rural Midwest or French 
Canadians in New England), we have good reason to suspect that these groups 
were affected by lower rather than higher anglicization rates 

One further point underlines my hesitation to accept L6pez's conclusion. In data 
prepared subsequent to this report I have analyzed the relationship between the 
language behavior of parents and the language behavior of children. Briefly, 
children of Spanish I tguage parentage are nearly as likely to have adopted the 
English language as usual language spoken as are children of parents from other 
language backgrounds (Veltman, 1981). The single difference noted was that the 
Spanish language children were more likely to retain the use of the minority 
language as a second language often spoken. The renr)aining children were more 
likely to adopt an English usual language pattern These data sug^ st that the 
major differerx:es between the Spanish and the other language minonties consist 
in the linguistic choices of the .mmigrants themselves Their children tend to react 
in relatively the sanne manner to the linguistic characteristics of their parents and 
the facts of life in the United Statr^ (children are much more anglicized than their 
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parents) Nonetheless, the Spanish language children remam more bilingual at 
least during the ages studied (6-17). a fact which niay easily be explained by the 
impact of continued immigration on language use in the rest of the Spanish 
language cormKJnity 

Finally, a number of participants expressed concern with the implications of the 
stucty for language policy Some indicated that every report has an independent 
life, independent of the intentions of the author This Is likely to be so. 
Consequently, some of the issues involved need to be addressed. The first issue 
which we shall tackle is the Importance of this report for bilingual educatk)n. The 
data suggest that anglicization is a normative process and the implications that we 
have given indicate that it should be arrested. Bilingual education is designed to 
accelerate anglicization Nonetheless, it seems that this fact is really beside the 
issue Bilingual education is designed to provide a framework for better learning. 
The test of whether or not bilingual education works is its effect on children 
enrolled in such programs. This is a matter for empirical investigatton in its own 
right What we can say with clarity is that neither bilingual educatk>n programs nor 
any other programs currently imaginable threaten the linguistic integrity of the 
United States That can no longer be used to justify resistance to bilingual 
education, 

Secondly, it should be pointed out that the rapid policy of the anglicizatk>n of 
immigrant populations has long term negative consequences. The Presklential 
Commission report which bemoans the status of foreign language learning in the 
United states did not connect that fact to the treatnrwnt which language minorities 
have received in this country Previous language minorities which themselves 
numbered m the millions have been virtually wiped out. including the major 
European language groups The data contained in thts report suggest that this 
anglicization process is probably stronger now than it was in the report. If the 
United States decides that it needs citizens capable of communicating In 
languages other than English, natural pools of people possessing such skills 
constantly are found in the United States. These people need to be encouraged to 
maintain these skills, minimally by offenng some institutional settings within whteh 
the language will be valuable. The importance of the school in this respect is 
evident This contradiction between the desire to eliminate language minorities and 
the desire to find competent speakers of languages other than English needs to be 
underlined to Federal policy makers. The nDinority language groups therrmlves 
must accept the responsibility to vigorously argue this point. It being fairly obvious 
that the contradiction has not been recognized by the Presidential Commission 
charged to study the issue 
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INTRODUCTION lY MARIE D. ELDRIDQE 
AND VICTOR D. WENK OF NOES 



Mrs. EMtMgt: I tike to welcome you here this morning to the NCES 
Forum on Educational Issues. are very pleased to have this conference very 
early on with the inception of the new Education Department. 

Dr. Rutherford, the As^stant Secretary for Research and Improvement, ex- 
presses his regret that he is not able to be here, due to a prior commitmerrt with the 
Secretary. I am sure you all understand his sense of priorities. 

The forum will be useful and productive to the extent that it is a place in which 
important Issues and ideas affecting education are explored, ch^benged, and, 
hopefully, clarified. The purpose of the forum is neither to proeelytize nor to 
condemn an Idee or an issue. We have no preconceptions or beliefs about the 
topic to be presented. To enhance the level and quality of public debate and 
discussion on broad national education*related issues, the hJational Center 
disseminates the analysis of available data. 

The Center consldeni the forum as^ place for all to: hear and debate the facts 
* regarding the topic; exchange their assessments of these facts; and better 
appreciate the significance of these ff cts. 

Ron Redone, wtxxn most of you know, was the project manager on Dr. 
Veltman's paper. He has bask^ly organized this conference. 

I oelieve we have a very exciting program to start off the NCES forum. Dr. 
Velirnan's paper and the discussan'^ brin^;^^ depth of perspective that I believe Is 
unprecedented. ^ U M 

For thoee of you who are not familiar witl^he Survey of Income and Eoucatkxi. I 
will mentkxi briefly that it was a specjal data collection effort carried out by the 
Census Bureau for the Department of Health, education, and WMfare. NCES 
partk^lpated in that effort by setting additkxial data related to language minorities. 

When Dr. Veltman became aware of the data that were collected in the SIE, he 
saw an extremely fruitful data base. He was most interested in mining, dartfying, 
and defining corriplex social issues related to language minortttes In the United 
States and, to the extent possible, to relate that to the Canadian oxperience. 

We are, therefore, very fortunate not just toTiave scholars froin the United States 
but from Canada here today. Wd are very grateful that they were able to come. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that the forum begin Its first meeting with a paper that 
has no precedent in the statistical literature in the United States and whk:h r^ates 
to a subject about whk:h people have strong and varying opinions and t)elief8. The 
statistical contribution provkles a framework for the appredatkxi of sodal Issues 
and questkms. We want the forum to be a place for people to discover objective 
information and move out of the area of educated guesses. The aim is to provide a 
solid basis tor informed decisionmaking and policy formulation. I hope we will have 
^ a productive and Informative seminar. The topic is partk:ular1y timely In light of the 
current influx of the Cubans to our shoros and the upcoming Quebec referendum. 
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Before turning the podium over to Mr Wenk, the Deputy /s^lministrator who will 
chair the session, I would like to call your attention to the publication which I 
believe you have all received The Condition of Education for Hispanic Americans 
If IS literally hot off the press We were very fortunate to be able to secure these 
copies in time for this conference The Department is g<3lng to publicly reie-se the 
document hopefully wthin the next few days, but I personally felt it would be 
unconscionable to hold up that release with this seminar scheduled Therefore 
you are getting a pre-release copy I hope you will treat it as such 

What I call the Hispanic C of E is basicai;; a compilation of data from existing 
data sources providing statistical information concerning the education participa- 
tion, and achievement of Hispanic Americans and other demographic material We 
attempt to compare those data with those of nor Hispanic whites This, too, is a 

We hope you will find it helpful m the English version It is in the process of being 
translated into Spanish, and those of you who w-sh a copy of that can secure that 
when It IS available from the Center 

We certainly would appreciate any commen-j you have on il, and obviously at 
of^<Sj°' ^"^ comments you might have regarding the proceedings 

Again, thank you very much for coming I will now turn the meeting over to Mr 
Wenk 



DESCRIPTION OF EVENTS 

Mr. Wwik: Good moi ning. Let me add my note of welcome 

Of course, we know that the role o( the National Center is the provision of 
objective data to serve the purposes of discussion, debate, and clarification To the 
degree possible, tU Center tries from time to time to report on the meaning and 
significance oi those data This seminar f,ts very much into the context of 
supporting those missions We expect that during the day there will be significant 
comment and discussion elicited from the panelists and our mvited guests And we 
expect that the data may find further utilization beyond that displayed today 

Beyond that, we hope that the seminar w.ll provide 'n^ us a basis for planning 
future data collection effols and moditying currently existing collection efforts as 
.veil as a follo-.v-through , ysis we hope to perform, along with others, in these 
areas We are hopeful tf.dt we ntay be able to identify significant gaps in available 
date tha are pertinent to iis issue of national concern m its educational context 

Dr Veltman is from the State University of New ^ork at Rattsburgh One of his 
maior areas of interest is linguistic'^JemograpNy in the IJ S and Canadian context 

ORAL PRESENTATION OF THE STUDY BY DR CALVIN J. VELTMAN 

Or. Veltman. Thank you very much 

If IS, , indeed, a pleasure for, me to be here with so many distinguished people 
both in trie audience and on tne panel 
I wrote this paper quite a long time ago Since I wrote this paper I have learned a 
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lot which may come out during the course of the discussion I am sure that the 
panelists will be certain that I learn more today 

The first thing I want to clarify is that my goal in *^is paper is not to count people 
I am not interested in counting people of limited bnglish-speaking ability, which is 
one of the principal purposes of the SIE and the reason that the data were 
collected I am interested in using the SIE questions or the language questions that 
were used to help to get an understanding of the process of linguistic assimilation 
in the United States which I call "anglicization". 

It you want to set the problem in its nr)ost stark terms, ! am addressing the 
sunwal potent<al of language groups in trte United States. For example. ^ lot of 
people in the United States ar^ 'jnder the impression that the Spanish language is 
alive, well, thnving, and growir^. They are unaware of the possibility that 
continued Immlpration is giving iss that impression. There is substantial angliciza- 
tic ^ng on among the native born members of the population. 

For this purpose, I find that the SIE is a very uniquely suited Instrument. There 
are a number of very well-formulated questions in the SIE which may be used to 
begin to understand and unravel linguistic assimilation in the United States. There 
are three questions on which I focused, I will briefly name them. 

First of all, there is a question on mother tongue: "What language was usually 
spoken in this person s home when he or she was a child?" ^-.ere is a questkxi on 
the individual's usual language: "'Miat language does this ptweon usually speak?" 
This IS very straightfonvard. It's a nice questton. There is a questton on second 
language: "Does this person often speak another language?" If the answer to that 
is yes. the language is determined by another question. These three exot>jingJy 
precious questk)ns assist in understanding how much language shift may be 
occurring within a given indivklual's and the studied group's lifetime. 

The first thing I want to point out is that the SIE is, an extremely large sample. 
Including the Gallup poll, most publk; opinion polls in the United States are b&<ied 
on samples of 2,000 people or under. This size is what we use for "Do you ir »d 
to vote for Meagan or Carter?"vrhe SIE sampled 11 0,000 househokte. There are 
440,000 records for indivkluals. The Hispank; sample whteh I am using In this 
study is 6,000-plus persons aged 14 and over. I dkJn't bring the under 14 cc * 
with me, hut it's about 3,000, maybe more. So we are dealing with a much larger 
sampte than Is normally used by United States social scientists. It seemf» ♦o me that 
because the sample is so large, the data that I am going to presen .;annot be 
lightly dismissed as an aben^atk^n in the world. 

It will probably be true that many of the people in this room, myself included, 
may not be wild about the findings. That's not to say that tliey are not accurate. In 
addition to unraveling a little bit th« process of linguistic as8imjlatk>n ^n the United 
States, my second goal is to compare the lingu.;rtk; situation In the United States 
WKh the lingulstk: situation in Canada. For nxwt Americans tne rrxwt unthinkable 
exannple of what we would not want to have happen to the United States Is 
Quebec. Linguistic nationaliv ti in Quebec stirs great fears ationg many people in 
the United States. 

^ must say that I live in Quebec. I am an American living In Quebec. 1 really do 
feel that we get bad press in the United States. 7 eopid do not understand very well 
what is going on in Quebec or Its cultural er historical origins. I think other people 
on the panel en perhaps better suited to address that Issue than I am. I will at least 
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address the linguistic issue to show that there is no comparison whatsoever 
between what is gang on in Quebec and what we see happening in the United 
States 

I think nx)St ot our informaiion about Quebec comes from the English language 
precs, which is notoriously unsympathetic and hostile :o what is going on in 
Quebec 

The basic principle for underj,.. Kling linguistic assimilation is to begin with some 
base with which we can compare current data The first base that I chose to begin 
this comparison is to take a look at ancestry groups or, if you will, ethnic origin 
groups. 

For example, I took a look at all the people hi the United States in the SIE who 
declared that they were of German ancestry I said, okay, let's find out how many 
of these people of German ancestry have no German language background 
whatSv-wer This would be a measure of the extent to which the German group in 
the United States has been anglicized in the past, presuming that even/body who 
came from Germany at one point spoke German, ^4aybe that is not cc^pletelv 
true, but it seems like a reasonable assumption So we take the ethnic origin as ^ 
base. Then we look to see how many people no longer have the language 
associated with thar ethnic origin I am going to focus mainly on Hispanics 
because I think more people in this room are interested in Hispanics than some of 
the other language groups However, from time to time I will make references to 
other groups. 

I focus on the Hispanics not only because .aey he the largest, but also because 
in fact they do have somewhat more "jtentive language patterns. There is less 
anglicization than for some of the other groups. So in a way everything I say about 
anglicized Hispamcs can be doubled or quadrupled if we are talking about French, 
German, Portuguese, Filipino, or any of the other language groups. As one of my 
colleagues put it, these language groups are any of the other exotic language 
groups to which we may happen to belong. 

Looking at ethnicity then, one finds that 31 percent of the people are of Hispanic 
origins I will go over the list iot you Thtjy said they were Chicane; they said the^ 
were Mexicano; they said they were Mexican-American; they said they were 
Puerto Rican. they said they were Cuban, Central or South American, or some sort 
of mixed Hispanic. Thirty-one percent of the people froin those backgrounds 
reported no language background in Spanish. That Is, they did not speak Spanish 
as a pnnclpal household language. They d^d not use Spanish as a second 
household language Spanish was not their personal mother tongue. They did not 
usually speak Spanish They didn't have Spanish as a socond language. That was 
31 percent 

For tne Chint-re. it was 45 percent. For the Greek ethnic ancestry, it was 50 
percent. All others are higher 

One begins by noting that a certain percentage of the Hispanics now living in the 
United States come from totally anglicized background. Their parents at some 
point abandoned the Spanish language and only transmlttea English io their kids. 

For current adults of minority language background, we can get an Idea of the 
extent of anglici/ation by companng the mother tongue to the usual language if a 
person Is of Spanish mother tongue and English usual language, we note that that 
person Is not ot Spanish mother tongue and Spanish usual language. In my 
definitions that person is anglicized. That's what I call anglicizatbn. 
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Well, that's an interesting measure Wh^^^ The answer to that is because not only 
does that person usually speak English today, but logically his children will have 
English for a mother tongue because English is the language that he usually 
speaks 

There are two forms of anghcizatlon that are detectable from the SIE Or^ Is a 
bilingual form That's the situation where a person has a Spanish mother tongue 
and an Enghsh usual language The persons says. "Yes, I speak Spanish often a! 
home. English usually, but I speak Spanish as a second language often " 

There is a more profourxj kirnJ of anglicization where in response to the 
question. "Do you often speak another language?" the person says no. This 
person has become, for all intents arxj purposes, at least to my mind, an English 
■nonolingual hie has a Spanish mother to.igue. Now he or she usually speaks 
English Spanish is not the daily language. He may use it on cerenx)niai occasions, 
like when the grandnx)ther comes over. He may use it from time to time. But 
according to his own conception^, it is not an irriportant daily language of use. He 
may not use it at all This is not detectable from the SIE. All we know is that he does 
not use It often anyrTx>re 

There are these two ' ns of anglicization We measure them by using the 
mother tongue as a base. We count up the percentage of poople vvho rK>w usually 
speak Enghsh We can divide those into two groups- those who still speak Spanish 
with frequency and those who say that they don't speak it with frequency anymore. 

there are two forms of anglicization 

For people who were born outside the United States, what do v. , know about 
their language patterns'^ We know that 29 percent of the adults 14 and over, of 
Spanish mother tongue, born outskte the United States usually speak English. 
Three and one half percent say they don't speak Spanish v.ith frequency anymore 
That's a fairly low figure. We aie talking about people who were born outside the 
United Stated We are not talking about native born people We are talking about 
pecole for whom Spanish was their mother tongue. Four percent or three percent 
say they no longer speak Spanish often. Fully 29 percent say they usually speak 
English 

The figures are higher for other groups In the Chinese group, for example. 34 
percent usually speak English, and 6 percent don't spejik Chinese very often. For 
Portijguese- 38 percent usually speak English; 12 percent are what I call English 
nrx)nolinguals or practicing Eng' sh mondingua's. For Greeks: 46 percent usually 
spe^'k English. 10 percent are English monolingual. For Filipino. French. German, 
Italia. Japanese, Polish, Scandinavian groups: 50 to 95 percent of people born 
outside the United States usually speak English 

i conclude that anglicization begins in the immigrant genera\.wfi. Immigrants to 
the United States do not retain their languages. In the immigrant ger^ar^tion. there 
IS substantial movement toward the English language. Substantial percentages of 
all language groups adopt English as their usual language. There are even greater 
pushes anrx>ng -^jme of the people to become monolingual in English. As you 
might expect, when we get to tho native born, anglicizatbn rates are much higher. 
Native born people are exposed from birth tc the American language environment. 

Of native born people of Spanish mothor tongue 14 years of age ar)d over, 64 
percent say that they usually speak English Fourteen percent say they don't speek 
Spanish very often Tliat is one of the rrx-st retentive patterns. 

The groups that are more retentive ars native American groups I will come back 
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to them when I speak about the Navajo who are the rrost retentive language group 
in the United States 

In groups except for the Spanish and the native American groups, 87 percent or 
more of the people of minority mother tongues reported in the SIE that they usuaMv 
spoke English Excluding Chinese, about 50 percent native born said that they 
spoke English in its nx>nolingual form •'ather than its bilingual form. 

There is a problem here m the SIE data which is not remediable. David L6pez 
has shown in his work that there Is a difference between the first and second 
generations of native born We can't distinguish between them here. If we had the 
data, ft IS probably fair to say that the second gene^'atlon woukJ be loss anglteized 
than the third generation. 

In the SIE. all we have is native born. We know that the figures are very, very 
high. 87 percent and over for nnost groups; 50 percent or more of the monolingual 
form, except for the Chinese where it is 29 percent The Spanish have the most 
retentive pattern 64 percent anglicizatlon rate and 14 percent speak English in Its 
nfK)nolingual form 

I conclude . ' *here is still greater angliclzatk)n among the native born than 
among the foreign born. It is much more frequently of a nrxxiollngual variety. The 
foreign-born people who become English speaking normally retain the use of their 
mother tongue as a second language. Among the native born, we notice the 
ooposite. With the exception again of the Spanish, Chinese and native American, 
we note the opposite Those who anglicize tend to opt for the monolingual form of 
English rather than retaining their mother tongue as a frequently used, second 
language There is a difference in the pattern between the foreign-born and the 
native born 

After this analysis. I decided tc> milk the SIE data for what they were worth. On« 
makes no great pretensions to methcddogical purity. For axample, when I 
constructed my New York metropolitan area, I stole tvwo counties from Connecti- 
cut I stole a couple of SMSA's from New Jersey, it seemed logical that those 
places went together, 'f I just looked at New York City and Nassau-Suffolk, they 
wouldn't quite represent the New York metropolitan area. 

To get an idea of whether or not there are regional differences in angltelzatkxi, I 
established some regions. Basically I looked at the French, the Spanish, and the 
Navajo I decided to look at groups with native bom anglJclzatton rates less than 90 
percent It seemed to me that when the anglkyzatton rate got to be 90 percent 
among the native born, regional differences did not merter too much. 

Let's look at the French. Among tho foreign-born in three northern New England 
states. 51 percent of French mother tongue sai< that they usually spoke Eng/sh. 
Nineteen percent said that they spoke English m its monolingual fomi. They dicn't 
retain their mother tongue. 

In southern New England, the figures are much higher. Eighty-two percent of the 
foreign-born people of French nrother tongue usually spoke English. Thirty-four 
percent spoke Engl.sh in its monolingual form. There are higher anglicizatton rates 
in southern New England than in northern New England, Because there are no 
fofeign-born French-speaking people in Louisiana, I don't have ^ny data for that. 

If we look at the French mother tongue native boi n in northern New England, the 
anglicization rate is 84 percent. In its monolingual form, the rate Is 40 percent. In 
southern New England, it's 95 percent. In Louisiana, the rate is somewhat kawer. 
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Only 74 percent of the people of French mother tongue say they usually speak 
English. Half ofjhem speak English m its monolingual form; and naif, in the 
bilingual form. 

There are some exceedingly interesting differences among the Spanish regkxis 
In Texas, for example. 15 percent of the foreign-born people of Spanish mother 
tor)guo say they usually speak English About 1 percent have abandoned Spanish 
as a daih' ' ^Tguage. ^ rates of anglicization seem to be much lower In Texas 
than they are elsewhere. 

The rest of the regtons I picked weip New York, Fkxida, the industrial 
mktwe^e.p states, New Mexico, Arizona, and California. The percentage of 
foreigi hborn people who usually speak English varies between 23 and 33 percent. 
It is atKXJt the same in all those regk>p?. The abandonment rate, people who don't 
usually speak Spanish is fio*.. 1 to 3.5 percent. Basically you can see that in most 
re^kMis fbrdign-born people jf Spanish mother tongue do not abaiidon Spanish in 
ttie first ger>eratk)n. 3ut a certain percentage of them do tend to subordinate it to 
English as their usual language. 

The Rocky Mountain states Include Cok>rado and some of the smaller states 
around it. In this isgkxi, 48 percent of the people of Spanish mother tongi^ born 
Oiitsfde the United States usually speak EngHeh. Nine percent have abandoned 
Spanish as a daily language among the foretgn-born. The anglk:<7atlon rate Is 
somewhat highe*- than It is in other regk>ns. 

These regional patterns are maintained among the native born, although the 
figures are higher. In Texas 40 percent of the people of Spanish mother tongue 
born in the United States usually speak English. The abandonment rrte. or 
percentage that have opted for English in its monolingual form. Is 4.5 pt (. New 
MexkXD also has a little bit kiwer -ate thc.i some of the other regions. Fifty-one 
percent usually speak English, and 9 percent no kxiger speak Spanish. 

In the other regions the rates are higher. They are particularly high In Olifornia 
ar)d in the Rocky Mountain region that I defined. There seem to be some regional 
dlfferefKes arxj variatkxis in the extent of anglicizatkxi. Texas Is the mosK retentive 
regk)n. 

The Navajo figures are interesting, although the sample sizes are small. Only 22 
percent of the people of the Navajo mother tongue say that 'hey usually speak 
English. Mind you, they are ail native born of native parentage. There are very few 
foreign-bom in the Navajo group Those that do switch to English normally retain 
Navajo as their second language. Only 3 percent have opted for the nxxiolingual 
form of English. 

It has become accepted practice in Canada to consider that language shift 
bask^ly stops at the age of 35 One of the panelists, Charles Castonguay. has 
documented the process. Basically we see the following: 

Language shift begins in early chlkjhood, notably when the chlkl goes off tc 
school. The kxiger they are exposed to tne English language, the more likely they 
will make English 'heir usual language. This process accelerates throughout the 
te ygo years. It culminates when the chlkj leaves the parental home, finds a mate, 
ee^shes his own home, and enters the job market or university. That liberatiori 
from the parental home the establishment of one's own home, and the cMce of 
one's living partners, is the time when language choices are pretty established. 

rhe foltowtng \OQic has been devek>ped In Canada and documented in a variety 
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of ways. E • looking at the people who are oiderlf>an 35 years o: zge, we can get 
an idea of what their anglicization rates were 10 years ago, 20 years ago, and 
maybe 25 or 30 years ago We can see whether those people were more or less 
anglicized than current young people We can get an idea of trends even from a 
croes-sectional piece of data 

Needless to say, with the angliazation rates that I have given you before, 
whether anglicization seems to be increasing or decreasing is relatively irrelevant 
One could conclude that the anglicization rates are high. Nonetheless, when one 
does do the age analysis, it seems that anglicization is on the increase in the 
Unrted States. Young adults are more anglicized than are older adults, W^ can 
speculate on the causes including: the integration of Amencan society; the spread 
of mass communication: and the development of Utt!e Amencan Main Streets with 
the Dunkin' Donuts, McDonakJs, Burger Kings, and laco Bells. The integratton of 
the American economy and its extenskxi into the kxal regkxis of the countryside 
are having an effect on language patterns Ihe younger people seem to be more 
anglk:ized than the okjer. Let me give you just two exanplee. 

In Louisiana, the general rates for retention of French were somewhat better 
than in northern and southern New England anwig the native bom. I sakj 
prevk)u*V that 74 percent of the people in Louisiana age 15(and over) of French 
mother tongue now usually speak English. If you will kxjk at the 25-to-34-year-oWs 
in i ouisiana, you will find out that 95 percent usually speak English, instead of 74 
percent The 74 percent is tower because the oWer people were much less 
anglk:ized. They nrnjch nrxxe frequently spoks French as their usual language. 
French mother tongue chiWren growing up in Louisiana are more likely to speak 
English tiian people who grew up 30 or 40 years ago, or even 20 years ago. 

Another example is in Texas. I am fascinated with the state of Texas. In Texas, 
for example, 50 percent of the native born 15-to-19-year-okJs of Spanish mother 
tongue now usually speak English. And 8 percent of them are no tonger speaking 
Spanish as an important daily language. That is higher than the rates that I just 
gave you for the native born taken as a whole (40 percent usually speaking English 
and only 4 percent abandoning the rrequent use of Spanish). 

Therefore, it seems that anglkazation is on the increase in the United States. 
Current generations are being anglteized at more rapkJ rates than were genera- 
tions In the past These data tend to conform to what Castonguay, LaChapelle. and 
others have found for Canada. There has been an increase in anglteization since 
the Second Worid War 

I deckjed that I would address the issue of whether a language can be 
maintained indefinitely in the United States as a second language. In other words, 
can or do people who have English as their usual language and still frequently 
speak their mother tongue have bilingual kkJs? 

In the paper I attempted to answer that by looking at 1 4-to-1 7-year-oki kids living 
in househokjs where English was the dominant language with a second language 
spoken frequently. I found that only 36 percent of the Spanish kk^ were bilingual 
in those si'tuatkjns, and 64 percent were not speaking Spanish with frequency. For 
the other language groups. 0 to 1 5 percent of the kkjs were bilingual. 

I propose that what happens here is that bilingualism in the parent generation is 
part of their cultural makeup and their psychological needs as they come io grips 
with the American environment. The language Is not being transmitted effectively 
to the children and .i^ntaining an English bilingual setting. 
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S 'v:e then i have done another paper which will give you an even better idea. I 
looked at kids aged 4 to 1 7 in homes where lx>th parents, c the single parent, 
usually spoke English and frequently spoke a second language. I called these 
people EngtiG^ bilinguals. 

In the Spanish language homes where both parents were English bilinguals. 50 
percent of the kids were declared to usually speak English only So vve have 
English bilingual setting where Spanish is frequently spoken by both parents or by 
the single parent and 50 percent of the kids or ineir parents reported that the kids 
did not speak Spanish often 

The figure is only marginally higher for the non-Spanish groups taker as a 
whole It IS only 60 percent This indicates that the American environment is 
roughly having the same effect on children who have English bilingual parents 
The Spanish group has slightly tower monolinguaiization rates than the other 
groups 

Therefore. I conclude that movement to an English bilingual position is not stable 
because the children of such English bilinguals are frequ'ently monolingual. 
Consider the previously mentioned age curves, parameters: they have not moved 
out yet. they have not set up tr own homes yet; they haven't gone to the 
university, and they haven 't gone e job market. So the figures of 50 percent or 
60 percent are minimum. By the \\rne these :dren complete their own linguistto 
liberatkxi from the parental home and esti thei*- own homes, the percentage is 
likely to be substantially higher 

IStow how dp we intetpret this? I suppose this is a section of my paper where I am 
very happy to defer to people who are social policy analysts, I tried to look at the 
great Quebec fear and to compare these findings to those of Quebec. The 
language questions are somewhat different. They are not very different, however. 
The comparison wouW be much more problematic, if the angltelzalibn rates in the 
United States looked much rTK>re like the angltozation rates in Canada. 

Compare the anglicization rate^ in Texas with those in Ontario and Quebec In 
Quebec where the French mother tongue population is bastoally native born, 
approximately 80 percent of the population in Quebec is of French mother tongue. 
The actual figure is around 82 or 83 percent. Six or 7 percent, if I am not 
mistaken— and my colleagues here can correct me-— are of mot! ^ ^ngue The 
rest are of other language groups. The anglicizatton rate in Quebec is 1 .5 percent. 

In Ontano. which is much more similar to Texas, 6.1 percent of the population is 
of French moth ."ir torigue. The anglicization rate is 30 percent. 

Basically I trace these differences to Institutional settings In Ontario— in certain 
regions of Ontario, at any rate— it is possible for people to flo to school in French 
afHj to have French parishes and to do a minimum of CiUly life in French. 

On the other hand, in Quebec you can do a lot more than a minimum of your 
daily life in French If you are willing to accept certain constraints on the economk: 
mari<et. you can live your whole life in French, istot only are there French schools, 
there is television and radio It is poesible to get jobs where you only speak French. 
The jobs are riot the end of the wortd in terms of social status and the morte/y that is 
pakJ. There are parishes, in addition to ^McK there Is a very powerful government. 
The Government of Quebec enjoys many more powers than the government of the 
state of Texas. 

Can£dlBi does resemble rrxxe a federatton than does the United States. The U S 
Federal government can coopt areas of state power and effectively legislate That 
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IS not true m many areas of Quebec The Quebec government is much more 
powerful than the state government The Federal government is much rtiore 
powerful than the state governnrient The government is elected ty the French 
majority Thus, there is no connpanson to be drawn between Quebec and the 
AmerJcan situation I suggest th> 'e is no similarity. 

U S groups act like irmmgrant groups. They are imnmgrants to this country. 
There seemsto be a certain disposition among the foreign born to learn English 
and to integrSte as rapidly as possible They are oriented toward assirmlation to 
American life. These findings are basically sinmlar in nature to those found by David 
L6pez in his three generational analysis of Chicanes in Los Angeles. 

Where does that leave us with policy suggestions? I have two very limited ones. 

First of all. given the Presidential Commission Report on the Status of foreign 
Language Instruction in the United States, and given what we now know about 
ai ghcization, biiinguai advocation shoukj make every effort to retard anglicization 
ra her than pronnote it If we want to have a language pool of people who are 
capable to live and work in minonty languages, we ought to try promoting the 
evolution of that natural language pool Trying to eradicate the language as rapidly 
as p(»sible and then teach u>em second languages after they are thoroughly 
anglicized 

Bilingual education, if it is designed to angliaze people as rapidly as poss We, 
accelerates an already too rapid process. People may want to try to convert 
bilingual education to maintenance programs Given what we know of the 
anglicization rates of the r.ative born in the Unituj States, some sort of rmssive 
effort needs to be made to retain minority language skills. 

Secondly, it may be that teaching second languages effectively to English 
nxKiolinguals is even wore costly in terms of dollars and cents and programming 
than maintaining the native language skills of immigrants and their ch'kJren. It may 
be less costly to create a pool of competent bilinguals from the native born 
populations or the children of immigrants. 

These are my simole suggestions at this point. I think ainxJSt any other language 
planning wouW be found unconstitutional 

Thank you 

Mr. Wenk: Thank you. Dr Veltrnar.. 

If I may introduce Mr Pierre Laporte, who is Director of Research and Evaluation 
for the French Language Office. Quebec May I ask^ you for your comments and 
views'? ^ 

STATEMENT OF MR. PIERRE LAPORTE 

Mr. Laporle: I hope that later on we v^li examine the question of the reliability o^ 
these data The more I think of it. the nwe I wonder about these data from such 
report on language This is just a question which I think woukJ have to be k)oked 
at When I read your paper the first time it didn't bother me. but now it's bothering 
me You mentioned the example about parents reporting on their chiWren and so 
on and so forth 

In a social context like the United States, where there Is a degree of 
stigmatization on the use of non-English language, I am wondering if there are not 
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problems of reliability here They rmght affect your evaluation of the extent of 
anglicization 

It IS unfortunate, perhaps, that the data, the census data, are not accompanied 
by observational data I will leave this issue for the time being 

One other point vyh,ch I made in my comment is that I realize. Doctor. I may be, 
as you mentioned, gomg much beyond what the Constitution of the Unrted States 
will allow But It seenrjs to me that if. as you suggest, you are to retard anglicization. 
I think that you will have to go far beyond bilingual education. The school as aii 
agent of language maintenance has been overemphasized. I tNnk the extension of 
institutional autonomy to a language minority must go quite beyond school if the 
language is to be reproduced from generation to generation. There would have to 
be provisiori made for courts and services other than social services, and perhaps 
also what in Quebec we call language in work. 

I am aware that perhaps In the United States the kind of bilingual education that 
you have in mind is as far as you can go. My point is that from a partisan point of 
view, I think you shoukJ say to the policymakers nwe openly that the school is a 
^imited agency of language maintenance In a situation where schooling in th& 
'mother tongue is a limited means of language maintenance, in the sttuatkxi where 
the pressure for anglicizatk)n seems to be what you show in your paper. 

Now the other point about this fear of balkanization or of, as you mentton. 
another Quebec, I agree with you that the corrparison here is, 1 think, unfounded'. 
There is no comparison to make between any of the linguists minorities that you 
are talking about and the Quebec situatk)n. I think that it is not a difference of 
degree but a difference of time. If you compare the resource level of these 
linguistic groups or linguistic minorities, which we can call the French Canadian in 
Quebec, they are so different that you cannot make any slatemefTt from one 
situation about the other. 

I agree with you that you shouW have gone a little further in examining the 
assumption made by some people that there is a linkage between linguistte 
pluralism or linguistic autonomy and political f ragmentatk)n. My reading of the data 
here is that such a link does not exist. Such a link has not been shown clearly 
anywhere to my knowledge 

I think the European s tuatk)n is ai interesting situation. 1 quoted in the paper a 
smaU book or a small nrronograph b^rick Alak from Finland, who has been doing 
studies on the linguistic minorities in Europe. He shows in the book, if my reading 
of the book is right, that there has been an increaang degree of oonfltet. of 
tensk)n. but that the modem state has been quite effective in coping wth this 
tension 

^here are people here in this ^m— ^ am thinking of Frarxx)is Nielaen, fo' 
example, who has worked pn thef lemlth In Belgium and who knows the Berlin 
siluatlon— wfio might provide infomr)atk>n ater on this questkx). 

I thought you might have stated more cluirty that this fear of balkanizatk>n. I 
think, is really somewhat not only unfounded but it has to be seen for what it Is: 
namely, a form of resistance amor>g the linguistic majority against the ^xtenskxi of 
minority rights and autonomy. 

I guess these were my conrvnents 

Mr. Wenic: Thank you 
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Dr. Leo Estrada is with the Census Bureau here in Washington He is a Staff 
Assistant to the Deputy Director. 
I wonder if we could ge* a few comments from you, Leo? 

STATEMENT OF DR. LEO ESTRADA 

Dr. Estate I would like to be brief because we can come back to these issues 
later. • 

The first thing I wouW like to mention is that we have to look at the methodology 
of ttie SIE and of the measures that are being utilized in a partk:ular case. It is 
sufficient to say that language usage is a multi-faceted or multHjlmensional issue. 

The SIE has, in a sense, limited what Cal has been able to do. We have to 
remember that language shift or language transfer as defined by Cal consists of 
two separate variables— that is, a househokJ variable In terms of language spoken 
when the person was a chikJ compared to present language usage. 

There Is no direct measure, for example, of whether the hoijsehokj language 
spoken asachiW is the same househokJ language now spoken. One must assume 
that fact on the basis of the usual language of the respondent, do we have a 
direct mea|ure of that individual's language when that psrson vns a chHd. 
Whether or not Spanish was reported as spoken in their home is not a measure of 
whether they, themselves, ever spoke that language. It shows only that the context 
was non-English or English. 

Wte have to maintain a certain amount of cautk)n about the trends until we are 
able to ascertain tne extent of change through the direct measure of language shift 
and transfer It is suffk:ient, though, to say that Cal has not ignored the data's 
shortcomings. He simply has had to deal With the measures rivailable to him. 

There are other methodotogical issues that I will briefly mentkxi: the lack of 
controls on the year of immigration, which I think is very important In understand- 
ing rett tion of chikJren as well as their parents tor the foreign bom populatkx).* 
and as already mentk)ned by Cal, the measure of lariguage shift occurring from the 
secor)d, third, and subsequerrt generatk>ns. 

On the conceptual basis, I only vwsh to fT)entk)n the Interactkxi of nxxiolinguals 
and bilinguals. Cal has provkjed us with descriptive Informatkxi about the 
differences, for example, between monolinguals and bi( 'luals within families. 
What^ibout the interacttons between grandparents who may be Spanlsri bilingual 
and chlWren wtx) are English monolingual or bilingual? 

There are a number of variables about which we need' more informatk)n: the 
young versus 6W in terms of the interaction of the home, in terms of year of 
immigration, in tenro of occuoationa) life cycles. We also need to kxM at the 
degree oi ethnic isolation and the effect that being involved in the labor force has 
an impact on language usage. 

We shoukj not dismiss too quickly the lack of a380ciatk>n between language 
usage and other factors, economic and political. It may not be proper to compare 
the Quebec situation to the United States for lack of infrastructure and all the other 
things previously mentton^. However, linguistic nattonalism, wK^ may not be an 
appropriate jerm, indicates that tr.ere may be still prejucttces, discriminatton, issuee 
that relate to economte viability. ^Tiese ar« based on language and cannot be 
disoiis^ altogether. 
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Mr. WmIc Thank you. 

Dr. L6pez, to whocn Car Veltman has referred numerous times in his paper, is 
from the Universtty of California at Los Angeles 
We woukl like to turn the floor over to you for a few hunutes. 



STATEMENT OF DR. DAVID LOPEZ 

Dr. Ldpei: Cal began with some rather Indolent or ambiguous remarks about 
whether or not Spanish re alive and well. He didn't seem to take too clear a stand 
on that, for good reasons. I will take a stand. I think it very much is alive and well. 
At the same time. I completely agree with Calvin's findings. They correspond to 
mine; therefore, they must be correct. 

Social linguists usually make distinctkm between people in language communi- 
ties. Sometimes they get a little too Involved with indivkiuals. They get so 
concerned about people's commitment to languages that they forget about 
behavior itself. On the other hand, some of them are so concerned with language 
communities that trv>y forget that there are people involved. 

In this case, let's jusi confine ourselves to Spanish or to Chinese. The caaes are 
similar The people are somewhat different. They are interconnected. They may be 
related quite ctoeely. The people who are abandoning Spanish, as Calvin uses the 
term, are not the same people who are maintaining. Spanish is being maintained 
by immlgiants and by those people who through a variety of circumstances find 
themselves in constant contact with immigrants. 

When I say "immigrant," I do not mean only immigrants from south of the 
border , or from some country other than the United States. I think the key to Texas' 
and New Mexk5o's distinctiveness is that imnnigratk)n from rural to urban areas is 
equivalent to immigratk)n from a country into the urban United States. When we 
talk later abgut regk)nal variatkjns. the questkxi of the rural-uitan variatton in 
Texas will be an interesting topk:. 

Spanish is alive and well. I think it's going to continue to be alive and well simply 
because of immigration. The Cubans are the ones we see. They are quantltativeh/ 
much less important; they are going to be a small part of the niass migratk)n of 
Spanish-speakers into the United States. Neverthetessfthe Cubans* immigratkxi is 
important. 

I am a Httle bothered by the degree to which we are framing a comparison 
between Canada and the United States. I presume that terms like "abandorvnent" 
and "angMcizatkxi" sound a little better in French than they do in English. It io sort 
of a non-problem. It s a straw person who talks about the possibility of Texas ^ 
becoming another Quebec. New Mexkx) has had the opportunity to become 
another Quebec for a kxig time. New Mexkx) has not fTwaged It. 

At the same time, I strongly feel thai Spanishin the United St^es is not just 
another one of "those ' imi^lgrant languages. The classk^ model of language shift 
in the iJnited States involves the language maintenance and mocAfteatton by the 
first generatkx) imnrjigrants. Their A>Hdren certainly learn their immigrant language, 
their ethnk; mother tongue in the home. They do not pass It on to their chiklran, 
third generatk>n. TNs pattemls partWIy being replaced 'by Spanish. However, as 
his data fthow, it is riot being folk)W9d to the same degree. The language shift so 
far seems to be half a generatk>n— perhaps a full generatton— later . 
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Continuing immigration today of Spanish speakers into the United States is not a 
temporary thing Certainly it is continuing We cannot say it is a thing of the past. 
We can't say that exclusionist irmngration laws like^those for the Italians in the 
early twentieth century are going to close out the supply of Spanish speakers I 
think we should strongly hold open any kind of conclusive statement about 
whether or not Spanish is going to follow the Italian pattern. 

There are a lot of questions and points that we could bring uo about 
methodology Since we are making brief remarks now, I would like to introduce the 
bilingual services topic ^ 

I sp^nt the last couple of years working on a project for bilir)gual election 
servicey. including bilingual voting registration. It is a thankless activity, I can 
assure you Time and time again, we came across people v\/ho woukj say, *'Well, 
why don't they learn English?" You have all heard that. 

As Calvin mentioned, older people, older immigrants into the United States, tend 
not to shift languages Even if they adopt a certain amount of the language of their 
new country, that doesn't mean that they are really comfortable with and effective 
users of that language. The analogy tor children in school is obvious to this 
audience * 

Just because someone might be using a particular language does not mean that 
they are really comfortable using it I have been in countries where I hav» used the 
language of that cougtry more than 1 used nrry own language. I felt .'ery, very 
unconnfortable 

The bilingual services are not something that should fail or survive on the basis 
of whether or not intergef»erational language shift is going on. That shift is 
definitely going on In the context of continuing immigration and the other patterns 
of language maintenance, the need for bilingual sen/ices is also very much a 
continuing reality ^ 

Mr. Wenk: Thank you 

Dr Charles Castonguay is an Associate Professor of Mathematics at the 
University of Ottawa in Ontario I wonder if we could have a few minutes of his 
comments'? 

4: / 
STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES CA8T0NQUAY 

Dr. CMtonguay: I think Professor Veltman has done ahoiit all that can be done 
with the SIE data The type ot comparison that he has carried out between younger 
adults and older adults and the interpretation of nc^ri.,.glish mother tongue as 
lower, or higher, and what this means for the future, is something which we have 
t)een able to develop in Canada using Canadian data. 

It's a working hypothesisiased on Ihe data of the 1971 census We were able to 
compare retention, for example, of French mother tongue Canadians with 
retention of French as mam home language fo/ old^r adults and your^ger adults. 
We have found in Canada, no matter what the province may be, that the retention 
of the older generation is oetter than that of the younger generations. Use of 
English in the home is becoming more general among the younger adults. Calvin 
has used that nnodel to investigate the American data and has found the same 
pattern. 
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In Canada we have already been able to confirm that these hypothetical nses In 
rates of angliclzation do coincide with ihe facts. There has been a census in 1976. 
with restricted information on language matters The infornrHtion is not at all as 
conplete as the data of 1 97 V 

However, based on the 1 976 data, the data do snow that over the period of five 
years there has been a rise in the rate of angliclzation of the different age cohorts. 
This had been predicted^on the basis of the age group analysis of the 1971 data. 
Wfe have been at it now for at lea*tt nvu or six years in Canada The model, that idea 
of comparing the language behavior and language choices of older adults with^ 
those of youngc adults, seer. to be wt II founded 

My second ar ; last remark concerns the data with which Processor Veltman had 
to work. It coincides with Dr Estrada's remark I find it unfortunate that the usual 
language question in the SIE survey did not sper'V the context of usage. I have a 
little bit of a problem with that because K' is quite conceivable that persons may 
claim English as usual language or principal language. wNle retaining Spani^. 
Portuguese, or their mother tcigue as principal language in their homes. I think 
that in future collections of date the usefulness of the data will be enhanced If the 
context of usage is specified. Let me give you an example of that 

In the good old days in Quebec, the good old days ot the classical colleges, the 
well-educated person was quadrilingual He would use English as language at 
work, and French in the home. He would pray in Latin, and might pursue classical 
studies in Greek 

Language behavior is intimately related, as many of you know, to personal 
behavior Looking at how you behave in different contexts speaking to different 
people — itis very intimately related with the context of use. 

When you have such a general question as the general ()rincjoai language. I 
roaHy don't know if one can interpret that as clearly as the Canadian dsta. The data 
ainied directly at language use in the home. I would say the Canadian dkta are very 
incomplete. We have no data on language of work We have no data on language 
of education. All we know is what they use in ihe home. Nevertheless, language 
used in the home is very interesting data in that, as we say in hench. "On est 
maitre chez soi." Your home is your castle { think home language Is very 
important data, very significant data. I have a little bit of a problem with the 
pn. icipal language data collected in thff SIE survey 

Thank you 

Mr. WmHk: Thank you 

Dr Samuel Peng is with WESTAT. a private statistical research organization/- 
located iri the DC area He has done significant work in educatk)nal and career 
advantement 



STATEMENT OF DR. SAMUEL PENQ 

Dr. Pmq: I would like to echo the concerns for the reliability of the dat^. 
Although I believe that Dr Veltman has done an excellent job In analyzing the data 
within limits, I think we have to read the findings with some cautir^n. The data we 
used In the study are primarily self-report data. There was no followup to check the 
validity. In addition, although the sample size for the Hispanic group Is suffteiently 
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large, the sample size for other minority language groups is too small for reliable 
detailed an Jysis 

The second thing i want to mention is that we need to clarify the point that the 
conceptual f ranrwworks for language and cultural anglicizatior are not necessarily 
the same We can use English as a common language in thiS country, but at the 
same time, people can retain their own cultural heritage or their Identity. 

The third thing I want to mention is that society is ^^ty powerful in assimilating 
different languages and cultures for various reasons. I think people come to this 
country partly because they want to become part of the society. A lot of people 
voluntarily abandon their language and take up English as their own language. 
This IS based on their own choice I have no empirical data to support this, but I 
have nnet many people who voluntarily abanooned their language 

Also, we have to look at the society as a whole ! think soaety pressures people 
to adopt English to a large extent The exception occurs when people reside In a 
special area In Chinatown, people can do business with people in that immediate 
comnr.unity without using English And they can survive However, if thev want to 
pull out of that special area and do business with the majority of people, they have 
to learn English 

Also, the educational system is very conducive to people learr ing English When 
the kids go to school they find that English is the language they use in instruction 
It IS the language used by their peers Pretty soon they will find that English is the 
one to use They begin to o-iestion the value of thetr rr other tongue The-^fore, 
unless a child has firmly me^-tered the mother tongue, it is very likely the child will 
s^ yitch languages 

Based on our observations. I think language anglicization is a very natural socio- 
economic consequence I don't think it 13 an issue of whether we crn arrest the 
fast pace of language chariges or not If we want to maintain the minority 
language, then we have to look at what we can do 

If we agree that it is m the national interest to retain minonty language, I believe 
there are a lot of thing, we can do, particularly with the educational system. Some 
people have mentioned thar, for example, bilingual education is one mechanism. 
Also, I think that foreign language programs m the public school— teaching 
French, Spanish. Ita-ian, Chinese as a second language— can be a very powerful 
program to retain minority language 

Thank you 

Dr. Wenk: Thank you 

Stuart Beaty is the Director of Policy Analysis at the Office of ti.e Commissioner 
of Official Languages in Canada 
Perhaps you can tell us a httle bit about that as well as your comments 



STATEMENT OF MR. STUART BEATY 

Mr. Baaty: The Office of the Commissnner of Official Languages in Canada 
exists to oversee the implementation of a Federal act which is called the Official 
Languages Act Essentially the act declares the equality and status of English and 
French in communications with ^ jse withm the Federal institutions of Canada I 
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think the importance of that to this debate or this discussion is to what extent it Is 
possible through an institutional provision such as the Official Lar^uages Act, or 
any other kind of language legislation, one can have an Impact upon the language 
malnteruince or even langua^ promotion that is possible within the different social 
situations. That is the context within which I want to make my remarks. 

I think Dr, Veltman's paper clearly has two main aspects. One, from my point of 
view as a nornjemographer, is quite strong. I find the analysis of the phenomena 
of language assimilation of language transfer convincing, although I am not 
competent to look into all the details of methodology. 

At the same time. I think it raises a more important question, if not the queston 
he asks: whether in fact there is reason to fear a little Quebec in Texas. I think that 
question is once language assimilation is set going or in progress, to what extent 
that is really totally irreversible within the structure of language change. 

I share a little bit Mr. Laporte's preoccupation with the portmanteau use of the 
term "angllpization," as if it refers to a single phenomenon I'm not quite si 're that 
It does. In fact, the data presented within the paper seem to nne to indicate that 
angllcization is obviously differential in a number of respects. Within the paper, I 
think we lack enough information on the institutional dimensions of that problem. 
That is to say. what is it that does prevent or retard the anglicization of particular 
language minorities? 

In other words, I think the discussion ot the data Is extremely apt and very, very 
useful and productive. But inihe words of the Jesuit response to Hamlet's "to be 
or not to be" question, I thint **La question est mal posee." Perhaps the question 
is not well formulated. 

The Situation of French Quebec can hardly be comparable to the situation of 
Spanish Texas For 300 years. French has been a legitimate and legitinrtized 
language of the Province of Quebec ^ t is not a question o* a regional autonomy 
that has somehow sprung out of the particular dilemma of the twentieth century. 
Regional autonomy has existed in Quebec for a long time. Even on the basis of the 
presented data, I do not consider it incbnceivable or beyond speculation that some 
form of regional autonomy could be contemplated within the United States. 

I don't think that simply on the basis of the analysis of existing denx>graphic 
data, whrch I accept. I say the phenomenon is there. And I have no difficulty 
regarding that as a (rue reflection of the degree of assirnlation. However, the 
question that remains with me is: what are the conditions which make it possible to 
retaro that Msr]milation to the point where some degree of institutional reglonallTa- 
tion or regbruil institutionalization— call it what you will — is conceivable? 

I think some of those conditions we have already mentioned this morning One is 
simply that the declared legal status of the language has a lot to do with the degree 
to which It is maintained, considered viable and worthwhile. There are the 
institutional sen/ices, They cover an immense range, as the CanadfRn Federal 
government is p^-epared to testify. 

There is the question of a terntorial contact. For instance, I regret in some ways 
that the paper focused so much on Quebec. It disregarded the situation of French 
In Ontario. There is 30 percent assimilation of the French language In Ontario. 
Nevertl-it^loss, that Is still less assimilation than you get in Manitot>a, Alberta, or 
British Columbia. As Dr Veltman's paper shov^, French is clearly well establisl'ied 
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in Quebec I think the 1981 census will show French growing stronger The 
tentorial contact has an impact on the use and viability of French outside Quebec 
InvDigration is obviously another important factor 

One other that is of sonrw concern to us m Canada is the knowledge of the 
minority language by the majority population The effect of anglicization would be 
diminished if more of the English-speaking population had some kr»owiedge of the 
minority language, and if the minority language} group was not compelled by the 
simple socio-economic logic of life to use the predominant language. 

While I congratulate Dr. Veltman on his paper and I don't want to seem to 
diminish his policy suggestion. I'm a little concerned that the paper does not really 
address the question that it seems to be addre?'5ing Is there any conceivable 
interest of possibility m a regional autonomy based on the Spanish language in the 
United States? 

Thank you very much. 

IPr.WenteThanKy-u 

Or. Ren6 Cdrdenas is President and Executive Director of Bilingual Children's 
T.V., Involved both in educational research and also well known for the production 
of "Villa Alegre," which I understand is now carried in 8 million homes. 

We would appreciate your comments 



STATEMENT QF DR. RENC CARDENAS 

Dr. CArdMM: I have problems with this study, very senous problems. I have 
problems with Gal's continuous statement that "I'm milking the data." I recognize 
it's a rather innocuous remark, but this study, I believe, has very harsh 
ramifications. I believe, in spite oif what is said today, that Gal is going to publish 
this report. Therefore. I woulo like to set up a senes of caveats which I feel we 
should consider. 

There is no question in my mind that linguistic transfer is occurring at a very 
rapid rate I just came back from a trip throughout the South. To set up 
nDechanisms to retard the transfer would be certainly antagonistic to what some 
people consider the American process. We are to assimilate and ' /e are to be 
stamped into little homogeneous ingots called Americans. I think that is the way 
the country is going 

I feel the study's premise In the first place was wrong I think it compared appies 
and orar<ges. The Quebec situation and the American situation is a faulty premise. 

Quebec is institutionalized. IfS a mother's womb. The French Canadian lives In a 
very dose-knit society. The Hispanics metastasized throughout the whole culture. 
We do have places like Miami and Texas and Southern California where there are a 
lot of us, but we do not have the Institutional support, the legislative support, that 
exists in Quebec. To make a comparison of those situations Is faulty research. 

The purpose of research, i think, is to gather data and rnassage these data to 
create a body of knowledge that can be used effectively, for whatever purpose. 1 
think cross research always has limitations. Where are the limitations of the study? 
How cen we validate the data? Since most of the data flowed out of the SIE study. I 
am wondering what validation process occurred there. What is the standard of 
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errors'? We don't know what that is What confidence or reliability do we put into 
the dat9 and findings'? What are the implications of a st jdy such as this, tx>th social 
and political? 

We know that in this country, we have two opposite pples. At the ak)ha level we 
have those people who are antagonistic to bilingual education and who speak a 
language other than American At the other level we have us sinecunsts who 
somehow want to perpetuate our language and our lifestyle 

If not effectively corracted in midstream or at least factored for certain anomalies 
and phenomena. I think that this study could create a lot of disturbance 

I am concerned that the SIE data did not have an attitudinal overlay. The psychic 
orientation of the Spanish speaker was not used as a factor for cultural 
behaviorism. Those who are transferring and those who are speaking English in 
their houses did not comment on whether or not they had tost Hispanic ability. We 
should have thought abo'jt this factor 

In a simpte review of the project. 1 have problems with the choice of vanaWes. 1 
have problems with the terminology and definitions used. I have proWenns with the 
non-sampling error descnptions 

Mr. Wenk: So there is quite an area for discussion 

Dr Ernest Mazzone is Director of Vie Bilingual Education Bureau of Massachu- 
setts 

Would you like to make some concluding rennarks? 

STATEMENT OF DR. ERNEST MAZZONE 

Dr. Maizorie: As 1 listened to various members of the panel, I had to say to 
myself that I concurred. I concurred, and I concurred on a number of counts. 

First of all, m ternns of the methodology, I concur with Dr. C6rdenas tha^ the 
study methodology is questionable I am also concerned particularly from a 
practitioner's point of view with the implications, and especially the educational 
implications 

I want to congratulate, also, Dr Veltman for the fine work in ternns of the intensity 
and the effort that he has put into the study, notwithstanding the questions that we 
have to raise about the validity of the data 

I think It IS a start For the first time we ars beginning to address this question in 
America much nrwre seriously. I have trouble even using the term "anglicizatlon." I 
have trouble pronouncing it because it is not common to the American vocabulary 
used when we are talking about this issue We have been using terms such as 
"nrieltmg pot" and "assimilation." which I think implies, when we use that term, 
language shift, among other things 

The other thing which I thir k is left out in the study is the leference to the 
culture When we look at language, we have to think also in terms of not only the 
skills of speaking, reading, and writing, but also that thing to which it has to attach 
Itself, the value systems 

That is very important in Xqtws of practical policy because in tNs country we 
have legislation that deals with the idea of shift. The Federal bilingual educational 
legislation is one In my own state. Massachusetts, we have a state law which talks 
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to the transitional bilingual education Transitional i^ies a shift The ckm' k to 
«^n chiid^n away frorn .he language that they hrir^fo school ^ 

relLr ra^ riy^r^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^ - 

I don't believe that the study adds very much knowledge. It Is self-evident that 
this country has been taking those youngsters that . ,ave^ to tS 2S S 
a language other than English and has succeeded in snuffing out m^^SSJSl 
For the practical irrplications of this question of languagelift. wT^^^S 

thi^ °* °««" English to co^Se 

th«r ch|Wren in the home. They do that because ,hey Sry often teSThat S^ qSI 

children This is reinforced by the teachers who in tum encourage trSTparen ts to 
use English vwth their children at home ^ 

, J^e^ °* ^ undemiining the children. This Is 

Because of the misconceptions regarding the central role of language in the 
educational development of children, I think we have an obligation inlS^rcJ 
to addr^ those kinos of issues Recent research on the usTof the firsTl^^ 
as a medium of instruction not only does not have a negative effect on chHd 
o^us Sl's^' ' ' tS'studier:^hrnk Z 

How do some of these misconceptions arise? Why? It was felt that children 

Se" d"^:or L'^:^^^^ ^ ^V!!^!:'^ 

been developed So teachers spent a lot of time doing that. It is a small wonder that 

^ hT?^K?/ '"^ °* ^"'^•"'y ""-^^ children Sd^lrS^y ^ 

school Children were torced to shed o,« culture and a language Ser o 

wna ,v had, but he did not gam anything. In addition, he had some dift'culties 

c^rerrt'^^c^r^^ ^ - 

From recent research, the facts show 'that programs promoting the first 

Suahm P«^°""an~ 'n the pasi was not a result of the children's 

.,,!l,^J^"^.J.*^.L"'' "J' ^^"^ ^° ^"'Phas.ze the significance of the first 

language ot^r than English in the home The schools have a responsibility to 

hrchiSrln 57h«v r» T ''^ '^^^"•^ communicate with 

aZ TZT h« "° communicating with them in their original language 
and If they are shifting mto English, it ,s no small wonder that the rate ^ 
anghcizationisincoasing ^ °' 

Thank you 

Mr. Wtnk: Thank you 
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INTRODUCTION OF DISCUSSANTS 

fMr. Wank: We would like to turn the discussion now to the panel as a whole 
There were a limited number of broad areas that may very well be the focal points 
of the panet for the discussion 

There are some very basic questions of methodology and data quality 
Specifically, what nriethodology and data quality limitations need to be attached to 
the discussion'^ 

There are certainly some questions of the inferences made from the data and 
possible policy implications Should the discussion get into that area I think it 
might be a good 'dea for the people to make explicit what are the objectives and 
goals of presumed pdicy options, so that we all are starting from the same basis of 
understanding 

Of course, I presume there will be some discussion on needs for further data 
collection and analyses 

I see those as the major headings of discussion this morning highlighted. 

Before we get into the panel discussion, I think it might be a good liea to give 
Cal VeltTDan a coupie of minutes He has listened to a lot of comnrients about his 
paper. He might want to make a fe* ' brief observations. 

Dr. Vtliinan: Thank you. 

First of all, I would like to apologize, for using a French term to describe the 
process that we are describing On the one hand, I conducted my initial research 
in this area in French itself Othenvise, I would not have adopted a French term for 
It. I began thinking about language shift in French. The oi^y appropnate English 
term for it that I can think of is "iDecoming English speaking " The problem is that It 
IS so bloody awkward Every time you are going to write a phrase, you say the 
process of "becoming English speaking " I finally wient ahead and I borrowed this 
French term 

Dr. Cattonguay: It is in Webster's dictionary. 

Dr. Valtman: That is why I used it I thought it was better than anglification, 
which you sometimes hei I have difficulty with that It doesn't sound right to me 

Secondly, I'm glad to hear that a number of people here recognize that 
companng Quebec and any place else is like companng apples and oranges To 
get people to understand this is one of the paper's points 

Thirdly, I would like to clarify the term melting pot which has been rather loosely 
used this morning The nnelting pot myth is that we all merge together, we all 
mutually profit from the cultural and linguistic experiences of the other, and we 
emerge with one new American language, which would not in this case be English. 
The appropriate model for the United States is not a melting pot, it's the rrxxJel for 
Anglo conformity As Ren6 put it so well, we a'^e all being forced into the Anglo- 
conformist OKxJe or the ideal Anrx ricanization The American experience does not 
want to take anyth-ng from any of its minority cultures Minorities must get as 
rapidly as possible into the mold This is the nrxxlel of Anglo conforrrHty. It is not a 
nrxxjel of melting 

Fourth, I haven't neglected the relationship between language and economy I 
am working on somo reports for NOES on this particular issue It just didn't seem to 
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n» ^^Bcessary to bring that into th.s paper wh.ch addressed rrwre lim.ted sorts of 

My fifth pc^nt concerns questions of definition. Charles brought up the horre 
context I thihk that IS a good and legitimate question The SIE mother tomue 

was me first language you tearned to speak when you were a kicT? fhe^ 
-s a little bit larger than that. It may well be that a legitimate arSver to ff^ 
iZ"" as posed in the SIE ^ be SpanSi. Artho^CS 

was the language most often spoken in the home when the person w^ chS the 

^.S^^thlJa?" " ' "^"^ narr^^Z:. fr^^: 

I still don't think there is any way in the world to take a 95 percent ana. cization 
rate^to alte. the questions slightly to what we think is theorSy b^nl. a" ^ 
bnng the percentage down to 5 percent. I agree in theory. HoweW we are nS 

littte W These questions are beginning to tap basic linguistic processes 

validate the data. The Canadian census of 1971 . which I used for my Ontario and 
Quebec data, was also self-reported. It was self-reported by r^il^uSS^r^ 

I ne bib was done with an interviewer. 

JlT ^""'^11 "portable with the idoa that we could reverse tne data by 
actually going out and collecting infom«tion It seems to me that we areSiS 
wjth a process which has charactenzed and is charactonzir,g Amen^n ^eW 
We can chicane about the magnitude of the measure,, wt^thHI rS 30 
percent or 40 percent or 50 percent We can debate it a littirw iSwe^^nl 

Z^Z " ^ '° °' errort::iCow 

Mr. W«nk: Thank you 

METHODOLOGY AND DATA QUALITY 

Among the panelists, tet us get some interchange on the questions of 

^'e^n^ Of limitation thTn^ 1 
attached to the process and the interpretation 

1°^"? '° .T™"*^ ^'^^ '° ^ point of concern. 
^'J^^ '° 9° ^ '°' o* «^ail. I think anyone who has worthed 

wrth CPS date knows there are some lin-.tations to the meLol^uiC^ 
Census Bureau in the coiloction of the inf. .mation To be involvedin the CPS yo^ 
mi^ of couree be part of the sampling frame from the previous census. 1970 
^\ " ^ necessary in residence 

'^"^ ^""^'^ the following process: selecting household 

^T^TJ'^Z!" '.T^' '^"^'^ '^0^ the sample fo; 

«ght months, and including them in the sample for four more months. ObN^ouLy H 

!S^h uT! P°P"'^"°"^ be important in tne study of language us^ge 

which could be omitted from the sample such as migratory workers 
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It is, as Cal said, perhaps the best sample we have ever had for the Hispanic 
population in the United States. We cannot overlook this, especially to the extent 
that It allows us, as he did, to extract language groups. In most samples these 
groups would be so small that the results would be totally unreliable. In this case 
the estimates have some sampling errors that are attached. While the numbers 
may not be precise, I would agree with Cal that trends are something that we have 
to take into account. 

Another fact to emphasize is the cross-sectkx^ nature d the SIE. We are not 
kx)king at the language shift of a person at two points in time. We are kx)king at 
language siiift as assumed on the basis of one group of people, in different age 
groups, at the same po«nt in timy. The distinction is one which denrxsgraphers make 
between cohort analyses and age specifk: analyses. You get slightly different 
results, the dlrectk>n of which at this point we don't know. 

It leads us to the obvious concluston that we have to move from this cross- 
sectkKial study to an age-cohort kxigitudinai study as the next step in confirming 
the trends. There is no reason to doubt that we will not confimi these trends. It has 
to be done in order to understand the differences over time for the same 
Indlvkjuals rather than for age groups within one specifk: time period. 

As someone referred to the SIE, it is a snapshot. We capture one point in time. 
However, this issue requires looking at it over a period of time. 

The year of immlpratk)n is a cruoal variable to conskjer anxxig the foreign born 
populatk>n. In the interpretatk>n of the tables that compare the various ethnk: 
groups, there has to be some realizatk)n given that these groups have very 
8ignlfk:;ant migration histories to the United States. Some are more recent than 
others. Others have been here for many years. 

Bhnk: klentity as measured by the SIE refers to any generation at any point in 
time. In additk)n one can determine foreign born (country of birth) data. In his 
analysis, Cal separates them out. I think that is a very appropriate way to treat It. 

However, for the foreign born data in particular, I think the year of immigratkxi is 
crucial. It gives us information regarding some of the differerx^es between chiklren 
arxj parents or usual language of the respondent and the home context. Also it 
woukj indicate not only their country of birth, but also, the amount of time spent in 
the United States Length of residence and other related aspects are obviously 
important. These, as I said, are not analyzed in this particular study. 

Cal has not dealt in this particular case with chiklren. I think he probably made a 
good decision. Methodologically it would be very difficult to interpret those data. In 
nx)st cases, the language reported for those children is determined t}y the 
parents— that is, by oroxy. The validity or reliability of that woukl be very dlffk^ult to 
deal with, I think. By leaving It out, it also overemphasizes (perhaps in total 
distribution) that part of the population which is not ethnically enclosed 

For example, chiklren can become ethnically enck3sed in a home If their 
grandparents speak only Spanish. Someone who is 15 or 16 years old and in 
school will not be ethnically enclosed. Certainly most people involved in the labor 
force are not ethnically enclosed. Therefore, if occupation and wori< life is relatod 
to language usage, this particular sample has a bias toward that group least likely 
to be ethnically enclosed. 

Several people have been concerned with the validity of the self-reported 
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m?^rth!«^ in two weeks or so NCES .s going to sponsor a hothouse study ,n 
he Northeast The Census %-reau .s gomg to .ntervtew followup sampW of 
.ndividua s who have reported rKjn-Engl.sh language usage We a^e garig back 
mto a followup sampling of those homes to g.ve them a paper-pencl larjuage test 
We want to find out what the association is between the reporting that f^lXe 
Of their proficiency and of their language usage w,th what we can tellirom this 
separate pnalysis, an ihdependent look at it 

I expect we are going to find quite a bit of variability I expect that because the 
way peoole. judge how well they speak a non-English language compar^l to 
Eng^^^ differs For exarr^ple, many parents feel that byZgTn 23 th«° 

^""^ ^° ^"'^^ By another meSS^e t^ 

teacher s measure of that child s ability in English, they rnght be measured as 
having very low proficiency Therefore, the individual making thTTuSert 
obviously has an effect . juugrneni 

in this case it does not interfere with the data, but I think the validity of this item .s 
very very important The validity impacts amount of credibility or veradHr 
confidence that we can give to these results m terms of preciseness 

Mr. W«nk: Thank you > 

Ve^tman, there was little said about the degree of prof iciency^ of languai 
utilization That should be borne in «nd in interpreting these data 

Dr. CArctenas: I would like to bring up a point. I think we all agree that we are 
experiencing a high level of language transfer at that age group I th,nk we S 
agree that there is some evidence that the language lifestyle, the Hispanic lifestyle 
IS on tno uGCdy * 

I am an anthropologist and have been involved in Ihese kinds of studies tor quite 
some tirrie I rn also involved in mass media I know in this country you have a 
proliferdtion of Hispanic radio stations, all kinds of radio stations. We have two 

heZ^HTspTn^ras"*"^^^^ '^^""^^"^ ^^^'^ 

hJJ'nrJr, V^"^'*"" ^^^^«"ess amongst major corporations They are now 

t^?HZt°i?ngZ '"^''"^'"^ 
There seems to bo a proliferation of Hispanic-type organizations throughout the 

the"ShTest.: 

I woUd like to Know what your .c^urces are, Dr L6pez, in stating that the only 
way the Hispanic language is going to be maintained is through continued 
.rnrn|gration There seems to be evidence that many of us who have'some faulty 
ability in the English language do continue to speak S^lanlsh and promote that 
phenomenon in our ov ■> culture and in out own homes, 

I think that the nature languagt of most Hispamcs is shifting and reversina 
gears YOU are speaking English, then all of a sudden you start talking Spanish I 
really don t see that the Spanish is decaying I think, if anything, there is Xtastic 
awareness on a growth curve i.io.o .s, <i raniasnc 

I am wondering why NCES ,s sponsoring research, that could create a tot of 
S M ^olT^ all due respect to you, Dr Veltman! I feel 

that unless we warn, unless we recognize that this study has very serious 
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limitations, very serious levels of reliability, confidence and validation of data, i just 
don't see that there is language decay. There is language transfer. Language 
transfer does not imply that wo don't maintain our very limited or exaggerated 
ability in the Spanish language. 

. Mr. Wenic There are several questions. Perhaps Dr. L6pez would Wkd to 
respond to those. 

Dr. L6|mc Let me respond. I will let Cat worry about his questions. 

As to the first part, remember tht.t I opened my remarl^s by saying that I thought 
that Spanish was alive and well. This is not a question of what I would like to be 
true; this is what I find, as Cal finds what he finds. The vitality of Spanish— or, for 
that matter, the vitality of Chinese or the lack of vitality of Japanese— is very, very 
highly tied up with continuing immigration. I don't mean that it's just the immigrants 
who are speaking the non-English language. 

/is I mentioned, there are exceptions, primarily in northern New Mexico and 
southern Texas. These are areas where Spanish is transmitted from generatkxi to 
generation. However, no matter how the questions are formulated, I'm afrakJ, the 
broad quantitative picture is that the third generatk>n does not use Spanish very 
much. The third generation are themselves the children cl people born in the 
United States. Especially in the urban United States, these people may very well be 
very Latino in some way. To the extent that they are using Spanish, they have or 
tt>eir parems have oMe a very consid^able effort to rnaintain the language^ 

However, I'm bothered by the irrplication in Dr. Cardenas' statjment about the 
data's potential of being misinterpreted. Your implication is that we shoukj be very, 
very careful before we even discuss it openly. Unless we do discuss these data 
openly, ultimately any kind of negative results from these data could be much, 
much worse. 

^ Dr. CMenee: I agree we should discuss it. When I made my opening statement 
I mentioned that Cal would probably publish this regardless of what we say or feel 
about it. I would like to have broad clarifications as to some of the weaknesses and 
some of the strengths of the study. We obviously have to talk about it. 

Mr. Wenic: Of course, one of the reasons we are all here today is to have some 
part of that open discussion. 

Ad to why NCES did the study in the first place, as you know, the SIE was 
conducted not for these purposes origir«lly. Dr. Veltman spotted an opportunity to 
mine the data that others had not seen. Th^ are the results. 

Of course, there will be disagreement arrong people about interpretation and so 
forth. We think that is ail healthy and contributes to a positive dialogue. We hope 
that is the spirit of the meeting today. 

Mr. Laporle: I think there is an important point here. I think everybody will 
accept that there is a language shift process, but t am a bit bothered by the use of 
a label like *'anglicization" to denote this language shift prooess. We don't know if 
the consequence of^language shift is anglicization or something else. 

My impressk^n is that you think that using the word tends to have the unfortur^te 
consequence of infusing a meaning to a problem which the process may not have. 
It woukJ be a question for further research to examine: what is the cultural 
signifk^ance of this process? What is the social significance of the process? With 
wfiat is it associated? 
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Anghcization may be one of its consequences, but I think it is dangerous to 
name it anghcization It is dangerous to name it anghcization in the United states 
And It IS dangeioLS tQ name, it anghcization in Canada There is language shift 
taking place in Canada. There is language shift taking place in Quebec wfSher J 
IS language shift from English to French or from French to English However to call 
them Enghcization and francization is a kind of misplacement of what might 'be one 
of Its possible consequences v;e don't really know that to be true 

What we know is that there is a shift There is a language shift a shift in one 
"J"''"^ " ^"^ anghcization or An^^conformity, I wouW 
very nuK:h question that shifting from on-, language to the other means hat you 
are undergoing a process of Anglo<onformity either culturally or personally 

HIS dangerous to confuse the meaning of a process with its consequence. 
J!!'.^.! °* ^=^"9^' shorthand labels. I believe 

'° saynfl that we are looking at it as just language 

21^ 71^' "^^'1°" °' «««^' '-"^ the relationship 

between language and culture Those are things that may be explored in greeted 
detail this afternoon miduidi 

I guess nny point really is that you have used a rather preqsely defined term for 
language shift Although the shorthand version may be subject to some decree of 
misinterpretation, we should be very clear about the subject matter ycuchose 
which IS independent of the label that ypu chose 

Or. Castonguay: I would like to defend Professor Veltman's use of that label He 
IS expounding about anghcization in linguistic assimilation, not cultural assimila- 
tion These are two different things a«>"ii"a 

Hete'not saying that language and culture are to be identified I don.'t think 
anybody could say such things, because there are many examples of cultures that 
have been retained after a language has disappeared 

^ Anghcization is "making English" if you look up your Webster, "io make 

Pro^l^or vJi^'^ ^ ^° ^"^'"^ '^"9uage This is the context m which 
Professor Veltman is using the term 

JlZ^?^ well-taken term. I believe Because if you get out of the strictly United 
States provincial attitude, you will realize that in French Canada there are such 
hings as language transfer to French That's a big mouthful, so we talk of 
francization In Peru you might speak hispanicization of the Quechua-speakino 
minority in Peru Those words are v-^ry well taken. They are precise 
I think there is no more objection to using the term than there should be You 

^Z,i^" f ? " "'"'^'^ discussing cultural 

assimilation As long as the context of discussion is clear and we all understand 
what we mean by the term, we are precise " •o«rsiana 

Speaking of objections to using different types of terms. Dr. Mazzone mentioned ■ 
the word America" to describe what Canadians feel to be North America. You 
often use the word America as meaning the United States This is usurping a very 
precise geographical term Mexicans and Canadians alike don't like it We are 
starting to can you 'Unit^ Stations." 

Perhaps with the notion of cultural assimilation, you ma-.- wish provincially to call 
It Americanization " It has connotations of cultural assimilation with the meltina 
pot perspective in view, aside from anghcization 
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I like the word "anglicizatlon/* I'm going to continue to use it I hope that in 
oommun'cations among yourselves you will tnink of the international community 
which is kx^king what is going on in the United States. Perhaps we should use 
the same language to describe the same phenomenon. 

A methodok)gical remark is that the data which Professor Veltman has been 
using concerning, for example, the prindpal language spoken, usual language 
spoken, should be viewed at the same time as the data on what he calls 
mcnolingualism There was a question also on second language often spoken. 

I think it couid be safe to say that the missing data on ianpuage spoken in the 
home would fit somewhere between the two curves which often occur in his 
paper's graphics. The rate of anglk^ization In the home context lies somewhere 
between the rate of bilingual anglicization with retention of the mother tongue as 
an often-spoken second language and the monolingual form cf anglicization where 
there is no retention of the mother tongue as an often-spoken second language 

You have at least a maximum and a minimum estimate of what is going on in the 
;iome. Presuming that if people use their mother tongues as main language in the 
home, they would say that they use it often as a second language if not as a first 
principal language. 

It has been brought up quite often that these data are cross-sectior^ and a 
snapshot of realitv'. I would like to re-emphasizt> once again the following fact. If 
you agree with the general intuition that language shift in the home^nvironment is 
a completed thing by the age of 30 or 35. it is going to be extremely rare that 
somebody at the age of 45 is going to change his language behavior in the home 
environment. 

I agree with Professor Veltman 's utilization of this cross-sectional snapshot data 
to: go back into the past. kx>k at the older adults and their rates of anglicization; 
compare those rates of anglicization lo the younger adults; use that basis for 
getthig an intergenerationai perspective on language shift in the United States; end 
say that if the trerids continue, the anglicization will be even stronger in the future. 

As I have said, the comparison of the Canadian 1976 date with the 1971 data 
does confirm the validity of that Intergeneratioftal perspective with the snapshot. j 
As long as you keep in mind that language transfer is something which has gonet \ 
its duo course by the approximate ages of 30 or 35. you cannot be much more \ 
precise. 

Another poin5 1 would like to address, if I may, is the efficiency of institutions or 
institutk>nal change in prorTx>ting the retention of a minority language. 

Monsieur Laporie mentk>ned that schools, in his opinion, were relatively 
inefficient in preserving minority languages. A good exarr^ple in support of that 
statement would be the Province of Ontario. French is rather poorly maintained or 
retained among the French mother tongue population in the province of Ontario. In 
the large majority of cases, French language schooling, in French, in almost all 
subjects has been in practice since 1 91 7 or 1 925. 

iyir.Uporlr.Yes. 

Mr. leirty: For only 1 0 years. 

Dr. CMtonguay: l was oorn in 1 940^ was educated up to the high school level, 
and even at university level, largely in French. Francization is a well-taken term. 
There do exist people who are franazed. 
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!?"J!!I2^ " recognized and stimulated in the last 12 years 

Dr. CaMnguay: Perhaps so but as you r<Hnt out in your written comments on 
page 2 where French has survived as a ..minority language not orty despite the 
lack of teg.t.m.za!.on," What I am trying to say is that making^ a minority language 
legitimate mav not have to do with minority language retention, It is a matter^ 
idantMcation It is a matter, perhaps, of a sense of nationhood 

Iwant to point out that in Ontaiio it is more that sense of feelirig part of what 
used to b3 called the French-Canadian nation but which is now fragmented into 
Acadians, Quebecas, and the others of the linguistic diaspora. I* isihat sense of 
Identification of national pride or mutual recognition of identity that has been 

. ScTsttr^l™ ""'"^ - 

In that context I would like to point out for the record that what Mr. beaty has 

'n.fn. ^ ' He has not made it an 

oral poms, probably with very good reason and very good cause 

He iTK>.ntions in his written comment, which I have before me. "Tr - very fact that 
minority language assimilation can be controlled, as witnesses in Canadian 
instances oirts.de Quebec, leaves legitimate room for speculation as to where this 
leads and what kind of policy decisions we want to make." He contradicts himself 
in the previous paragraph when he says that in Ontario and New Brunswick 
legitimization of the French language had nothing to do with language retention It 
was retained independently of that for cultural values— (or reasons of what we call 
values J 

Funhermwie,. I have no knowledge— and I do not think there are any hard 
facts-to show that minority language assimilation in Canada has been controlled 
by what Mr Beaty says "in instances cjtside Quebec." It is true that the Federal 
govemment has taken different measures during the .ast 10 years The govern- 
ment has encouraged certain provincial governments, iii particular to take 
mrosures to legitimize the French language as a minority language. However the 
1976 ce.isus compared to the 1971 data has shown that all of the French 
anguage minorities outside of Quebec have declined not only in the percentage of 
fre total popu.ution of the provinces, but even in absolute numbers. I don't kno>v 
on what that statenrwnt is based. I wanted to go on lecord as saying that It does not 
coincide v.ith the facts All the provinces decreased except British Columbia and 
Acadia British Columbia's climate is rather appealing to Quebecer. Acadia has not 
precisely a phenomenon of nationhood for nat.-.ai identification among the 
Acadian minority It is not just institutional completeness which is keepirig the 
Acadian minority togethe. outside o. Quebec. This is the first time in the history of 
the Canadian censuses that there has been a decline in absolute numbers In the 
French-speaking minorities outside of Q' iiec. 

Mr. Wwik: I would like to give Mr. Beaty a chance to reply to that, and then I 
think David Ldpez had some comments 

Mr. BMty: I don't think you want to dwell unduly on the Canadian context when 
you are here primarily to discuss a question that relates to language minorities in 
the United States. However, I would like to say that I dan't consider, either in my 
oral statement or m my written statement, that there is ar.yth .g Inconsistent about 
recognizing two things 

One, there is a high level of assimilation of French-speaking Canadians in 
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Ontario and, even to a degree, in New Brunswick. And two, the liea that language 
assifTMlation can be controlled. I think it is deai from Dr. Veltman's paper that when 
comparisons are made t)etween the degree of assimilation, the rate of assimilation, 
the extent of assimilation in the United States and the extent of assimilation, which I 
agree is there, in Ontario that you have to look at the factors that were involved in 
making the difference 

I think at some point— and my memory may be faulty on this — that Dr. Veltman 
i\a\es the Ontario situation to the typical United St tes situation as a difference of 
1 in 10 in certain respects. I am interested not in stating in any way categorically 
that institutions prevent language shift. They certainly do nc<. There have to be a 
numbw of factors involved even in the degree of language retention. 

What I am concerned about is what are those conditions; what are those 
factors; and to what extent in the United States situation — because of your 
Constitution, because of the environment, and because of hostile reactions to the 
melting pot tradition— to what extent do you want to try to maintain language? 

Dr Veltman mentioned rather briefly at the end of his oral staterDent one reason 
why one might be interested in maintaining certain minority languages in the 
United States. The President's report on foreign or second language teaching has 
indicated that the United States would have a need for some of the languages 
other than English 

What I am saying— and I think I am in agreement with my colleague. Dr. 
Castonguay, on this — iS that ihe motivation is important. The reason why one 
wants to maintain a language has a lot to do with the extent to which that language 
IS maintain 3d 

It don't feel there is anything contradictory in my st£.lement I am not holding out 
Canada as an example where institutions atone have been at^le to make the 
difference between success and failure. That is certainly not the case 

Dr. Ldpez: It's nice to know that there's a little disagreement north of whatever 
f border is. 

More importantly, I think this exchange brings up the question of the 
consequences of any kind of government programs, thio is a fascinating topic. 
However, I think probably we should postpone that for t^ie nrxxnent. 

I just want to say o:ie or two more words about the methodology and 
relationship between n;a(nodology and the validity of the results. 

I agree that using the age cohorts is one possible way of getting us into what has 
bsen yoing on There is another way of doing It that I have tried: to use first, 
second, and third generation people at one time and use cohort analysis to 
pretend that they were an historical series of generations. 

In any of these procedures I think it is very important— and here is wtiere 
substance intrudes on method — it is very important that we not start thinking about 
generation in terms of let's say we're third generation; therefore, our parents were 
second; therefore, our grandma's were first; and it's all back there in the past 

Once again, the vitality of Spanish is, if not totally dependent. Intimately linked 
with trie continuing imm.gration Those of you who know anything about the 
political economy of the Th;- ^ * (especially Mexico) know that population 
pressures are increasing, , jasing. Those of you who are a little 

sophisticated know V ai eccrrt.Hi'.iv ^velopnrient in Mexico will produce fewer jobs 
for Mexicans, not nrore jobs. 
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On the validity of the data This is by far the best data source we have and 
Calvin s analysis is by far the most sophisticated, We do have previous data at the 
na ional level from 1969, 1970, and 1975. We will have partial data from 1979 Th^ 
date are partial in the sense that the information will be complete for 1979 and 

TpSl'l^^tr" v^! '"^^y^ °« California, 

Texas, and New York City These are usually urban places admittedly 

The results of all of these studies fundamentally do conform (plus or minus 10 
percent) to the findings which Calvin has made. 

I am bothered by people who continue to worry about the validity of languaae 
questions I am a sociologist. I deal with language but a nurrter of other vailabiS 

fhiri'lh^^" K^°* ''"'"^ °* '«"9"«9e seriously, I decided 

that Joshua Fishman's statements may be true in some cases about the possible 
stigma, the shame, of speaking a language other than English. I can thirl of 
compensating mechanisms as well. I am not at all convinced that our data about 
anguage are worse than ou. data about most other relevant social phenomena In 
fact, I happen to think it is better You ask somebody, "Who do you want for 

d'^aThatZ ' '^'^^ °" " cl^l^l Z 

I have never experienced this stigma of Spanish per se. I am aware of the ethnic 
statement most definitely The use of Spanish per se, in particular the reporting of 
It, I am not convinced is that massive a factor 

i can assure you I can th'nk of a lot of other problems with the data. For example 
consider the country of birth information. There is good reason to believe that a lot 
o people who tay they were born in the United States were not bom in the United 
States leave to you the analytical task of thinking about the consequences of that 
possibility for the analysis of language shift. "v^ounai 
The point IS that Ihis study is not an ideal study. Certainly, the questions are 
probably not ideal, but we are not getting better questions in 1979 and 1980 We 
have one good question on the census in 1980. However, as a consequence of 
getting one good question, we have given up all the other information and all the 
sources of inforT.dtion we need to have about language. I think the language data 
rom here on are going to be much worse I, for one, am going to haveTlot of 
trouble interpreting what the 1 980 census presumably is going to tell us 

ool!l' ^" °" «^ questions of methodology into 

some other questions of interpretatior\, 

Mr. Uporto: The siudy of linguistic belKavior is very tricky. 

For instance, in Quebec we know that self-reporting on the use of French bv 
Francophone m industry is somewhat higher than what they are using in fact 
People are not aware of the extent to which they use a language. They are not as 
aware as wo presume they are. ^"^'^ 

In Quebec, where the ambience is one where people would eaf ily presume that 
they are working in French and where this ambience is reinforced by social 
consensus, awareness of using English in work settings is not so good The 
indicator of language use, self-reporting, is not predictive of what people are 
actually doing 

Therefore, in the United States where you have the situation of strong Enalish 
dominance, it is not only a question of people befng stigmatized or people being 
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afraid of declaring themselves, but rt is also the question of how awaro they are of 
using the language. 

This does not throw out all the data t'^at you can have on t/»t> «xt9nt ot language 
shift, but there are limitations to the use of sun/ey self-repor t in;? , pe of data for the 
study of language shift itself. 

Another po«nt is whether Cab/in Veltman is or ii i studying linguistic 
assimilation. These are rK)t dat& on what is going on in ti j language. These are 
just data on what is going on in use patterns Linguistic asslinilation is a completely 
different thing. 

A question which you can raise is: What is happening to English in the United 
States as a consequence of these broad movements of shift? This is a linguistic 
question. 

I know of one goiKl study of linguistic assimilation. It was done in New York on 
Puerto Ricens. This was a steady of what is happening to a language when it is 
going out. IHere you i^ve what is happening when people arc beginning to shift 
from one pattern of use to the other 

What are the linguistiv': consequences of that? What are the cultural conse- 
quences of that? What are the consequences of that on English itsetf . the dominant 
language? What are the personal consequences of that? We don't know. 

Therefore, we have to be very careful about labels and the assumptions about 
the extent to whk:h the trend is real. It will not vary from 95 percent to 5 percent. 
What is variation? Also, what are the consequer>ces of this trend? 

Dr. VMncn: I don't think anybody can answer all the questions that my 
distinguished colleague from Quebec has asked. Regardless of what you want to 
call it here, I am talking about people who nDove from one mother tongue to 
another in usual language. 

As Dr. L6pez Indicated, language data are at least as good as rTK)st other data. 
There were two studies done by trt*i Census which support this point. 

One was the reintennew study <M 'he 1 970 census. It showed that demographic 
variables were the t)est. These variai les have what we call reliability. The people 
would give the same answers twice. 0 le of the best variables was sex. There was 
only 1 percent error in reporting sex froo> time orw to time two. Another was race. I 
think, 2 percent errors were mad** from time one to time two. I can't remember who 
made the mosi errors, blacks or whites. That was pretty stable. Age is another one 
of the most stable variables. There you get something like 3, 4, or 5 percent errors. 
The next one was language. Although a pretty poor 1970 census question, the 
studies turned up relatively high reliability in terms of language. 

Johnson, from the U.S. Census Bureau, carried out a study of ethnicity 
comparing data from 1970, 1971, and 1972. If I remember right, he examined 
declarations of ethnic origin. The errors were enorrTx>us. There were a couple of 
exceptions. People of Spanish ancestry seem&t^ to be able to declare that they 
were Spanish ancestry. What is so unusual about that? A lot of tnem spoke 
Spanish. It shouldn't be too difficult to understand that they were aware of their 
Spanish ancestry. The same thing seemed to oe true for Italians. But when you 
started getting into German, Irich. and Polish, there were 33 perc^^nt error 
declarations from one year to the next They may declare thenr^selves Polish this 
year and Irish the next. 
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Dr L6pez brought up an excellent point Language is one of the best 
sociological variables we have, even though we may not be able always to say 
exactly what it means when we get it It is a much more reliable variable than are 
most of the other social indicators that we use 

Mr. Wmk: I guess we all concur that some types of decision making and 
commentary are aided by data, even if they are gathered by imperlect instrurr«nts 
- relatively or absolutely 



LANGUAGE AS CULTURAL AND SOCIAL CAPITAL 

Is there anybody who would tike to pick up on some of the inferences and 
implications of the data'? 

Mr. Uporto: I would like to go back to this notion of institutional structure. You 
see, you can look at language as a kind of capital. From this point of view the 
extent of institutionalization of the community is very important. Language is not 
oily cultural capital, but also social capital Social capital means the extent to 
which you can use the knowledge of a language m a given institutional and social 
network If you extend the institutional network of the linguistic community, you are 
creating a market for a language School is not a sufficient market in itself 

The rernarK that Dr Mazzone made on parents is vei, inter .3Sting in this respect 
The parents are wondering about the rate of return of this language capital which 
their children are acquinng in school as compared to investment in other things 
thdn language learning 

The need to extend the institutional structure of the community beyond a school 
provision would seem to be very important if you wish to create the motivation and 
the conditions for this language to be reproduced. As in Canada, this may lead to 
official recognition of language, the provision of language sen/ices. and so forth 

On that score. I am not surprised that you obsen/e the kind of thing that you 
obsen/e in the language scene in the United Stales. Given the very low 
development of a market where you can use this capital with some advantage. 
Unless this market is created through institutional expansion, why should you 
acquire the capital? Once you have acquired it. vi^at do you do with ir? 

In Quebec, the value of French as a linguistic capital has increased over the 
years You can use it now as a mobility ticket. You are not isolated in private 
enterorise as muchi as you were before if you are French speaking. The people 
who are becoming aware of that are not the francophones. They are the 
anglophones. The anglophones became aware of the captal value of this skill 
during ^he 20 year expansion of the institutional network which uses linauistic 
capital 

To conclude, perhaps I am not talking about what you can do con&litutionally. If 
you want to face the issue of language pluralism in the United States, you have to 
face It squarely or not face It at all I don't think that Calvin Veltman's paper forces 
you to face it as squarely as it should 

Decisionmakers must be aware of what they are getting into when they are 
getting into something When you are getting into language maintenance, you are 
getting into someth ng that is .quite a commitment m terms of the institutional 
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experimentation and development. You will have to make the ccmmitment If you 
io not wish to create as much frustration as there was frustratfwVi to start. 

Or. Caaiongiuqr- 'That Is a very utilitarian perspective on 'ho ijifferent types of 
motivation you could have for language maintenance. Certainly if you want a 
minority language to be retained to an interesting degree, you have to matte it pay 
off literally in dollar signs, American or Canadian. 

The pay off has begun in Quebec on the basis of another source of motivation 
described In terms of cultural values, in terms of nationhood, in terms of national 
pride, and in terms of a sense of history. As Mr. Laporte says, if you want to 
address the question, meet it squarely. We should also take the second dlnriension 
into account. 

In Ottawa, the rTx>tivation in terms of the dollar sign has been in the Federal civil 
sendee for the last 10 years. It has become so lucrative to become bilingual that 
there is a problem in the French schools In the Ottawa area. French has no status 
comparable to English in Ontario except for the monetary rewards in the Ottawa 
area. The English are sending their chlklren to such an extent to the French 
schools that the French minority Is becoming worried about the anglteizatton of the 
school environment. So many English may swamp the French and turn the 
language of play and communtaatkxi in the school yard and in the school halls into 
English. The development of language maintenance, and even development of 
language competency, is paying off in terms of the dollar sign. 

Can that sort of thing be attained in the United Stated The questk)n is one can 
of worms. In Canada there have been historical reasons, reasons of nationhood, 
and other reasons for recognizing French as a language of equai status to English. 
What language are you going to choose? Without creating consklerable social 
turmoil what languages will you be able to choose as viable iariguages for certain 
areas or regions? If you choose one, two, or three languages, why not choose 
four, five, or nrjore? 

What types of motivations in terms of cultural or spiritual value or dollar signs are 
you going to be atAe to aCiiit»yo, lo devjk>p, and to maintain without creating a 
sense of discr'rvitnatkxi, inequality, and frustratkxi. If you look at minority language 
retention in \\u^ oerspective. the basis of the questk>n woukj be addressed. 

Calvin, of courst>. could not kxM at that sort of thing with the type of data. What 
he has done is shown that the minority languages are all on the skids. 

What can be done about it In lems of: Institutional change; motivation 
transformation; the perceptbn of languages; the valorization, as we woukJ say in 
French, the assignment or attribution of values to knowing a mino»1y language? I 
think that is the real basis of what you should be coming to grips with if you are 
really serious about it. 

Mr. Wenic Thank you. 

I would like to have more comments from Leo and from Sam before we engage 
In our activities this afternoon. 

Dr. Ettowto: I think there is still debate about the existence of the inevitable or 
Irreversible flow toward anglk^ization. If I assume that anglldzatk)r, .'s the trend or 
the nature of linguistic shift, then I guess It puts me la a posltkxi as an advocate for 
cultural movements and cultural values. I think this Is a convnon perspective hekj 
by many minonty groups in the United States. Then you have to begin to think 
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about how culture— Hispanicness or any other ethnic type— is maintained 
regardless of language or omitting language as part of the core. 

I can think of two opposite reactions. The first is that culture does not have to be 
so cfosely related to^anguage Accepting the trend and accepting the inevitability 
of the situation doesn't matter. As such, one can begin to accept bilingual 
educational programs as transitional The programs go along with the flow of the 
inevitable. 

On the other hand, I can see the reaction that it is not good It is not fine to 
obsen/e what we see. If you believe that language is at the core, or very close to it, 
or ethnic identity is related to group consciousness and is related to some extent to 
political action or a sense of collectivity that can lead to political action, then what 
we are looking at is a severe loss of Hispanicness. That is all you can call it. 

I am using Hispa.-»ic hs an example because I relate to it It is not just linguistic 
dominance. It Is linguistic imperialism. I am very concerned about nationhood, 
ethnic pnde, and so forth. I suppose what it really comes down to is that I have to 
fight for language policy in the United States which seeks to establish linguistic free 
zones. These are places where linguistic pluralism is possible and encouraged. 

The answer probably lies in between the two perspectives. My point of view at 
the nwnent would be toward trying to retard the trend. My view seems to be 
against what is going to happen, or at least against the natural flow. Then my part 
IS to try to conceptualize what type of linguistic policy is going to retard that 
particular ptocess I don't know the correct way to proceed. My advice is to 
continue the discussion about retardation. 

Dr. Peng: I am not sure whether It is our American way or not, but it seems to 
me that we think of something in terms of dollar signs. So wa talk about language 
changes m terms of investment. I am not sure I agree with that approach. 

I think that the retention of language has a lot to do with the language's utility. As 
I mentioned earlier, I think the retention rate varies from district to district or from 
area to area. I mentioned that people, for example, in Chinatown will probably have 
lower or a slower pace of changing their language pattern. They can use Chinese 
to conduct their daily lives. Chinese can be useful to them, so they try to use it. 

However, if they want to do business with people outside of the community, I 
think it is very natural for them.to adopt English. By using the English daily, people 
get into the habit and feel very comfortable with English as their usual language. 

We also can take examples from other foreign countries. English has been used 
as the offrcial language in India and in the Philippines. I am pretty sure that they still 
maintain their ethnic identity and their cultural heritage. They don't think that they 
are anglicized. 

In China we also have a thousand different dialects. Thirty years ago or 50 years 
ago, people in the north had a hard time communicating with people in the south. 
They have different dialects. However, now we have an official language, so that 
people can communicate. People in the south still use their own dialects in their 
daily lives. They do not think of adopting the official language or the comrrKHi 
language in order to change their culture. 

The issue of maintaining the minority language has a lot to do with the 
community or environmental press or environmental pressure. Also, it has a lot to 
do with the will to maintain or retain their own culture. Language is just a tool for 
communication It does not change their Identity or try to abbreviate their culture. 
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Mr. Wtnk: What does language "epresent? This central question has been 
raised throughout the discussion. Is it just a tool? Is it a symptom? Is it a cause? Is it 
appropriate to even talk about language with those very stark types of words'? 

I suggest we break for lunch 



AFTERNOON SESSION: A SETOND LOOK AT METHOOOLOOY 

Air. WMk: We would like to get off the panel mode of discussion and depart 
from the morning's focus on rriethodological iss"es. We would like to have our 
invited guests raise their points of interest and start an Interchange with the panel 
Please state your nanrio. 

Ate. RoMraky: Ellen Rosansky, SIE. You have just requested that we get off 
methodology. However, I am concerned that ttie kinds of objections raised about 
methodology and the SIE data be properly integrated along with the findings in the 
proceedings 

AAr. WMk: Let me see if I can address that. There will be a repoi i corresporxling 
to the seminar. It shouki be full and comprehensive in its coverage. I don't believe 
the concerns of methodological or data quality will in any ^A«y be downplayed or 
later omit*ed from the report 

Dr. Ctiapman: John Chapman, i am with the Department of Education. WoukJ 
anyone on the panel care to comment on alternatives to self-assessment? In that 
context, how feasible are they and how manageable are they when you deal with a^ 
large sample? . - 

Dr. L6pei: I thought methodology was boring all o1 you out there. 

'^he question of self-assessment and -its validity or reliability is very complex. I 
would like to come back to the context of the remarks. Nir. Laporte was talking 
\ about people who are clearly of bilingual competence. He was talking about the 
complexity' of reporting reality. 

I dW some field work this morning during breakfast. The busboy personnel and 
most of the waiters in my hotei, as probably in yours, were primarily Spanish 
speakers The supervisor was not. They were speaking Spanish to each other and 
speaking English to the supen/isor. I was thinking about this incident as I answered 
that que^lon. 

It is a question that applies to people who do have that bilingual competence. In 
the study of language usage, contextuality. et cetera, among those people who 
have dlmensk>ns of freedom in their language usage, it ;& extremely dlffk:ult to get 
accurate information. However, for grosser kinds of measures, or barometric 
trends, we are a little fuzzy in the transition period. However, when we look at 
monolinguals and two or three generations down the line, the data do not have that 
kind of problem. 

Dr. NMeetn: I am Francois Nielsen. 

I have a short remark to answer John Chapman's remark. 

There is literature concerning the best indicators of actual linguistic practice. I 
know one paper by Cooper and Fishman. It compares various methods of 
assessing language proficiency and language usage. Some methods t^ike a test of 
English versus Spanish Others involve records to assess the accerrt p(K>ple used 
when speaking English. People can think about a whole series of things. 
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The most valid Indications were the sir.x)lest census-type questions on mother 
tongue, home language, and second home language. These are the nxwt precise 
indicators of actual linguistic practice. 



NCE8 STUDY TO VAUDATE THE SELF-REPORT DATA 

Dr. Oiford: Rebecca Oxford from Inter-America Research Association, 

I have a question alxxjt the hothouse study that will validate the seff-report data. 
Is that the measure of adult English proficiency? 

I^. Chapiran: To begin wtth, I think the hothouse test has 60 people. Essientially 
the test IS attempting to see the feasibility of census enumerators to administering 
something like a test. They will use both a measure of aduit English profteiency and 
twsts devetoped under the ChikJren's English Servtees Study for kkJs. which I guess 
IS now called language assessment. There are different age groups. 

In September, this first attempt is to be followed by a sonnewhat larger attempt to 
use the procedure and see the results. If June goes well and September goes well, 
there will be a large-scale attempt to use it In 1 982. Then information will be related 
to the 1 980 census data. 

Leo. wouW you like to make some corrections to what I have stated? 

Or, Eetada: A lot depends on how this hothouse test goes. If it proves to be a 
feasible methodotogy. then we have plans for the future. If it does not, we will have 
to go back tqthe drawing board. 

Dr. Oxford: Of vi/hat does th3 MAEP consist, the measure of adult English 
proficiency? What Is It like? 

Dr. Chapman: I am not sure If there is anybody else here who knows more 
about it than I do. Unfortunately. I cannot claim that I am a real good person to 
answer that questkxi. 

Th«i test has a sectk>n involving reading and responding to oral commands or 
orders. It addresses different components. It was devebped with the notton to 
address the kind of language skills required to apply for social services. Whereas 
the Children's English Services battery was devetoped in a school context, this one 
was devetoped for adults applying for services like those HEW funds dirsctly and 
indirectly. 



LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 

Mr. Furmy: I am Delford Furney from the Latino Institute. I woukJ tike to say 
something that is not methodotogtoal. 

Before we broke for lunch. Dr. Peng pointed out that language was simoly a tool 
for communication. Calvin Veltman told us that anglicizatton simply referred to 
language shift. While talking with Calvin at lunch we discussed languages. 
Soctotogtoal literature has tried to point out in the past that speaking a language 
Impliei a certain perceptton of the wodd. Frank Espada sato that when he spoke 
Soanish. he tended to feel a little bit more meilow. 

Calvin, would you connment on what you mean by anglicization and what it 
implies in terms of how we see the world? 
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Dr. V^Nman: This is my personal opinion This is now I read the world as a 
sociologist trying to make sense of the relationship between language and culture. 

I mefTtloned that my grandmother struck me as being Dutch. She was sort of 
Dutchy I don't know how to explain that exactly it is clear to me that my father is 
an Amencan He was born ir the United States. He doesn't like going to countries 
where people speak strange languages. If my cousins speak Dutch to him, he has 
the iiegatlve feeling of being an outsider. 

I am rK)t making a scientific statement. These are my perceptKXis. Invnlgrants 
come to the United States knowing that this is an English language country. They 
come to the United States with a positive disposition toward fitting in and living 
here. They are eiHw escaping from poverty, reHgtoi^ oppression, or political 
tyranny. There is a positive disposition to be as good an Amerk:an as one can 
poesibly be in the immigrant generation. 

The length of residence in the United States and the (jegree . . whk:h people shift 
to English seem to relate tog^her pretty well. It may be simply that It Is 
denx)graphicaily impossible to maintain your language at the immigra'^ level. If 
you don't speak English well, the U S 's economic structure may mf* a it very 
difficult to get ahead. I will have soniething to say about that in a later report to 
NCES, All these factors sort of combine to produce a great deal of anglicization. 

What does this say about culture? In this Instance, in^migrants may be willing to 
shed their world views, if they are different from people who are already here. 
Vhen one learns the English language through contact with the American 
environment, one also learns Annencan norms. I think ethnicity is very American. 
Ethnic groups hang together after their language has disappeared. However, 
Intermarriage causes a long tenm threat to the cultural integrity of a group. These 
are matters for empirical research It seems to me that ethnic groupe do sun/ive 
anglicization. It also seems to me that most of us sort of share American norms: the 
value of education, woridng within the political system, organizing power groups to 
deal with the American political system, and nfotions of success. We share a lot of 
things which are pretty typically American irrespective of the cultural group of our 
ancestors. 

(vk)netheless, I am not at all sure that I can say glibly that, "I'm Dutch because 
my blood is 100 percent Dutch." Although it is true. 1 am fourth generatton 
American. However, most people here would see me as an Anglo-American. 

This is really the best I can do with that questk>n. 1 am no more competent to 
deal with the qt festion than anybody else on the panel 



LANGUAGE SHIFT AND UTILlZATfON 
Dr. VakMi: Teresa Vald^z 

I have been interested in a lot of the discussion that has gone on. However, In 
many ways it seems we are getting grounded in methodology and in other issues. 
We are skirting the policy implications. 1 read some things that are Inclusive in what 
has been said. 

Our friends from Canada are reading the impHcatio/H of the shift to English 
language usage to suggest that we need to take a stand on maintenance. 1 think 
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that the history of this country has not supported the nrialntenance of the Spanish 
language in fact, we have tried to eradicate it for a long period of time. That 
element needs to be brought into the methodological equation. It Is not jijst a 
matter of growth over time. 

I think the other point of view is that the policy implications of some of these 
findings could have many negative ramifications. I think this is perhaps what Dr. 
Cdrdenas meant Given the political history of this country, these findings may 
suggest to peope that the process is almost over. If we do anything with respect to 
policy, It IS to speed up that process to completely do away with the language. 

I would like to hear the members of the panel address some of the policy 
implications more specifically a xJ more pointedly. Also I would like the* a to look to 
the currency of the language. That currency of language coukl be utilitarian in 
dollars. It can have a very viable currency in terms of nationality, a sense of 
ethnicity, cultural values, and so on. 

I thnk it IS for that reason that this country would find it diffteutt to support 
maintenance of the Spanish language. If Spanish has a utilitarian currency in 
dollars in the marttetplace, then that is probably going to be better received from 
non-Chicano, non-Mexicano, non-Cubano persons who have learned Spanish. 
They could be rrwe trusted in terms of cultural proximity with the dorrtnant 
society. 

I woukJ like you to focus on the policy. 

Dr. Maoorn: I would like to make a couple of remarks about the issue you 
raised. 

I think one of the dilemmas we face today in the issue's policy and politics can 
be found at the Federal level This is inconsistency in the pdtey of the education 
world. The Congress has provided a program for bilingualism as a natkx^al policy. 
The policy is permissive in the sense tnat it allows it to happen. It is a transitional 
type of policy. That is clearly the Federal policy. It is also very dearty my state's 
policy. 

On the other hand, Commission on Foreign Languages report promotes and 
advocates the teaching and the cultivation of foreign languages. The cultivatton of 
the cultures associated with them is implied in that report. Wle haven't tapped the 
resources that we have amongst ourselves. The report \ebe\s this "a national 
disgrace." 

There seem to be two conflicting policies. At the Federal level, the policymakers' 
problem is how to get the two together. This includes the Secretary herself. She 
has stated this publicly. 

As a member of the National Advisory Council on Bilingual Education, I have 
been asked and have begun to address this issue. 

How do we ensure that the Commission's recomnnendatk>ns are somehow 
blended or meshed with the other permissive policy of Title 7? There are some real 
problems in essence. Incompatibilities are there alrrxist by nature. 

I don't have the resolution. The policy issue is part of the problem that we are 
facing. 

The Secretary desires the simultaneous prorTX>tlon of both of these policies. How 
do you make it operational? Can you make it operational? Does it mean we have to 
kx)k for some other kind of policy. mayt>e another alternative? 

Dr. CAntoras: I would like to respond to the question about policy implications. 
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If m accept the study as goepel. the system coutd very easily wait four or five 
years until they lose their lar)guaQe. Just pet them on the head and keep the 
heathen happy. Eventually they will become anglicized. 

We have been In a period of drastic transitional -dynamic changes, since this 
study was Initially conducted In 1976. 1 w^xidef If we can interpret the 1980 reality 
in terms of 1 976 data. 1 wonder about the Implications of language transfer. There 
is no question that the transferability is occurririg at a very rapid rate. 

If we will Involve oursetves In a recapitulation of recent data, concurrent building 
upi>f language capability In our comnrujnlty Is hjappening along with the loss. 

We do have an estimable anKxint of undocumented people from Mexico, South 
America, and the Caribbean. These people are coming to this country. They are 
entering Into conjugal relations, .They are developing social ties in tfieir areas, 
which are mostly agrlcultural-urt)an areas. They are producing quite a few children 
whose matrix culture will be Caribbean and Mexican. These parents are generally 
from lowiw socio-economic levels. They are chronically unemployed.. They are 
nrx)nolingual. We have the language perpetuatiop. ^ 

I would like to have us consider this, i don't know if the census will reveal that we 
are going to number in the 20 rnlllton population range with the additional 
undocumented Cubans. Spanish is not a minority language. Many of us speak 
Spanish and perpetuate our lifestyle und our language, Spanish may be a 
secondary language and may be subordinate to the English language. According 
to the media trade magazines, the American nwiufacturer Is spending a half billion 
dollars on sales messages. mart<etlng programming, and literature In the Spanish 
language. CBS. NBC, ABC conduct valkj studies with social matriclans. Ii there Is a 
language decay, why are they making such an Inordinate irrfestment In reaching 
Spanish-speaking peop"3? Why are radto and television programming gr<>wlng by 
leaps and bounds in the Spanish community? 

I again questkxi this study. 1 again question taking 1976 data and extruding the 
lingustte Ingredient, and coming up with a oonfiguratkxi that says thus, thus, and 
thus. There are certain valid findings in It that we have to concur exist. It Is kind of 
glkling the Illy to project from these findings the 1980s language transfer 
mechanism or sustained languages. 

If we take the opposite poles in the pdtey Implications, those who are for and . 
those who are against, let them ride It out four or five years and then we'll stop the 
funding. I think the Spanish language is here to stay. 

Mr. i— ty ; 1 woukJ like to add a little response from the Canadian perspective. 

Everybody around the panel this morning has been saying It Is better that we 
face this questkx) squarely. The question In very broad terms is always going to be: 
Can one be a little bit olllngual in the same way as someone can b» a little bit 
pregnant? 

^,lo mp. language maintenance means keeping that language at a level virhere It 
has social and cultural value. How realistic Is it to talk about maintaining a 
language unless the language is surrounded by lnstltutk>nal conditions and other 
environmental factors? The media and communlcatkxw environment factors would 
enable It to foresee transmitting itself from one generatkxi to another. The 
language would not be merely an instrumental value for "getting by." So long as 
the language has no future of that kind, we may be kidding ourselves by talking 
about language maintenance which is at a k>w level of instrumental value. 
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Dr. Vctlimn: I could not disagree more with what Dr, Cardenas has said. I share 
his concern. He has presented one typical Amencan viewpoint. 

I wrote the paper to Oitfuse the unfounded political fears. Treating our language 
minonti-s in the UrJtiid States with a minimum of respect will not undermine the 
national integrity of the United States. 

There are people who need persuasion that that's the road we are going to have 
to t&ke Pressure groups will help persuade. 

The other alternative, it ^ems to me, is in fact sort of a cynical stance, which 
may very well tK. taken. However, I prefer to associate myself with Dr. L6pez' 
position that the Spanish language immigration is not over. 

( woLid like 1o see that the children of the immigrants will not be faced with the 
intolerance and the samd degree and kinds of anglteization pressure, which many 
kids have received in the school system. Ten years down the road, the situatk)n 
iTiay be a little bit more humane with a minimum of respect for minority language 
groups and their contnbutions to our cultural policy. 



Mr. Wenk: There are always some questions as to the difference between what 
can be quantified in terms of measurement perceptions. Thev don't always square. 
We don't really know at this point what is right. I think we do know that these data 
arejhe best currently available. Some alternatives are projected in the short future. 
The census is one alterniitive source. 

I think it might be fruitful to have people in the audience corrvnent on the 
availability of other comparable sources ot data. Please indicate whether they are 
currently available or prpjected to be available at some time in the future. 

Dr. NMMn: I am Francois Nielsen. 

I want to mention a study called "High School bnd Beyond." The target 
populatbn of the study is high school students from the 10th grade and the 12th 
grade. The study uses 1 7,000 studeht subjects, of which 30 percent claim to be 



For the second time since the SIE survey, we have asked detailed language 
questions. We have language questions which are more detailed than the SIE 
survey. We have questions on mother tongue and other languages learned in the 
family beskjes the principal language.^ We have labeled these principal home 
language and second home language. We also-have questions of proficiency: How 
well do you speak the other language? Do you understand it? Do you read or write 
It? We have the same kinds of questions for English. 

We also have questions which relate to David L6pez's statements: questions 
about the context of the language; questions about the frequor^y with which the 
student speaks the non-English language with the father, the mother, and with the 
siblings; questlons about at work, at school, et cetera. 

We have fairly detailed language questions in addition to some attempt to 
estimate whether a student hais had some experience in bilingual-bicultural 
education. The survey was administered In the spring and winter. The data are 
starting to come in. We have about 75 percent of the data now. In the middle of the 



OTHER RELATED STUDIES 
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8ummar» the data should be set up. The survey is going to be repeated with the 
same students in 1982 and again in 1984. 

As far as anglicization is concerned, we have individuals at a critical point of 
their lives. There is a high rate of assimilation when students get out of high school 
and go to coJIege or into the labor force. Essentially they are more separated from 
ttieir families and are more subject to the pressure of urban society. That should be 
a very interesting survey. Itwill be available soon. 

Mr. Wenic If you didn't already point it out, Francois, the study is of the curren! 
dasrof high school sophomores and high schbol seniors. 

Dr. Oxtond: I am Rebecca Oxford from Inter-America. 

I am sure that some of you In the group are aware that a major national research 
agenda Is being developed. !t is headed by Dick Lambert of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and concerns the attrition of language skills. 

This means attritton In one's native language in a bilingual setting and what 
happens to kkjs who are in purely transitional settings, how much they can 
nf«yntain of their native language. Also, it is attrition of foreign language skills in the 
context of the Peace Corps or in the context of foreign language leaming in high 
schools or colleges. 



LANQUAQE AND CULTURAL ASSIMILATION 

Mr. Wetik: In addition to the direct measures that have language orierTtation, | 
think there has been some discusston about proxy measures that involve similar 
patterns, such as exogamy. 

Dr. Caalonguay. Often it is sakj that the cardinal principle of ethnte identification 
is endogamy. Endogamy is the chotee of a marriage partner from the ethnic group. 
I understand-that there has been a stuoy by the United States Census Bureau that 
Is not yet in print. The study Is on the progression of out-marriage as one goes 
from generation to generation. Apparently that Is on the Increase. I have observed 
the same thing in the Car>adian census data in 1971 and 1 976. 

I have compared cohorts, and the sltuatkyi is on an increase. There seems to be 
a lowering of those barriers, ethnte markers, which inhibited out-marrlags. The 
gradual k>wering Is due to social nrx)bility, geographical mobility, linguistic mobility, 
greater rellgk>us toleraiTK», and many, many currents of contemporary social 
change. We seem to go In that direction. 

It Is something which can be stuc^ In connection with language retention. Ors 
can kxM at those couples whteh are of linguists or ethnically mixed backgrour^*d. 
One can see whteh language is used as the language In the home, and whether 
the other parent's main language Is successfully passed on to the chlWren. 

This type of research Is going on now In Canada and the united States. 



LANQUAQE DEMOQRAPHY 
Mr. WenIc Wbukj you please Identify yourself? ^ 

Dr. Maclae: Reynaldo Macfas. I am the Assistant Director for Reading and 
Language Studies at the National Institute of Education, now part of the Education 
Department. 
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I would like to address the issue of differences between the report and the SIE 
and (his country's language demographic in the last 20 years. 

This study has inherent policy implications. The nature of policy formulation m 
this country, particularly at the Federal level, is a response to the political arena 
and not the research in and of itself. In that sense, the two questions should be 
separated 

How this particular study is used In that arent is aomething quite entirely 
different and quite entirely apart from the author and the work itself. There Is one 
caveat the report will take a life of Its own. much like the AAR study on bilingual 
educatic. i. and will reflect on its author. I say that not to take a pro or con position, 
but intentions In reports aren't always viewed in that kind of way c 

In that respect we should be prewired to accept the good v;ith the bad The 
study will be interpreted in very, very different ways. 

The political use of this kind ut research or the political pressures about the 
contracting and the support of this kind of research have to hinge on a 
sophistication about language demography, that I don't think we have. That leads 
me to the second point 

The conclusions that this study reached are not any different from what FIshman 
and his colleagues reacfied 20 years ago. in relation to language Ir/alty in the 
United States However, there were two important exceptions to ..le general 
conclusions in relation to the Spanish language group. Between 1900 and 1960, 
the deicline in non-English language use happened for almost every language 
group that they looked at. with the ex: ption of the Spanish speaking. The 
fragmentation of the community im'.«structure that supported those ethnk: 
communities and those language groups also held for every language group with 
the exception of the Spanish speaking. Those two exceptions were not explored In 
a very light way in the first study. This particular r«|X)rt explores It TK)t at all. 

That crucial link to language use. aside from the reported aspects of language 
abilities and language use that the SIE contains, is a crucial link. The endogamy- 
exogamy studies of the 1950s and the 1960s made similar assumptions with 
regard lO language use as an index of cultural assimilation, partbularly for the 
Mexican and the Puerto Rican Those kinds of things led policymakers, educators, 
researchers, scholars, people down the wrong path. DavkJ. as a sociotoglst, Is 
familiar with some of this literature, particularly with regard to the work you have 
been doing the last 10 years, you might fill in some of the gaps if I distort it a Httle 
bit 

In many respects the Spanish speaking, again particularly the Mexicans and the 
Puerto Ricans, were vie. -^1 as assin^ilated. Twenty years later, we are still dealing 
with the same problem, ano we are trying to see what the data are telling us to see, 
whether or not it has taken place. It hasn't 

The limitation to these data, aside from tne methodology, is the conceptualiza- 
tion and (he interpretation above and beyond the report. The study of the nature 
and the relationship between the limitations of the quantitative data and the 
qualitative data that have not been gathered is the kind of language demography 
work that has not taken place 

The nature of the growth of the Spanish language groups in the U.S. has no. 
been viewed in relation to its ethnic base or it^ convnunity base In that respect. 
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the kind of things that Dr. CArdenas has said relative to medte. the ecorK)my. arxJ 
so on. and the kinds of language maintenance pressures and use pre^res have 
not been examined. 

In a study several years ago, Or. L6pez indicated that the Mexk^' use of 
Spanish relative to finding occupattons something that needed to be k)oked at 
as a pressure for, if not the releaming. a sh^ In the frequency of use of Spanish ir. 
that netv. ork. That is age specific as well as domain specific. 

The natu.e of the life cycle and the frequency of language use and the 
opportunity structures for that language u^ have not been examinee:. They may 
give a dtfferent picture than the age relatkxiship of language use that we have here 
or that we have in similar kinds of studies in other countries. 

The breakdown of other variables of Mexicans versus Puerto Rteans versus 
Cubans versus Central and South Americans versus other Spanish lar ^ 
groups Indk^ates very different patterns. I would suggest that there are also ^ 
different patterns in relatk:)n to language use and abilities. 

I would also venture to suggest that if we divkJed general language derrography 
akxig the lines of immigrant language groups, refugee language groupe. and 
indigenous language groups, that we wouW begin to get a very different pattern. In 
relatkxi to this country's dual language pdtey for the past 1 50 years, the nature of 
thoee dassiffeations would also begin to explaii. why some of these anomalies 
have not been touched by tfte quantitativo data. 

There has been a very strong Inconsistent language pdtey for indigenous 
language minorities, including native Amerteans, Africans when they were brought 
to this country. Mexicans, and Puerto Rkuans. The policy is one of language 
repressk)n. With regard to immigrant language groups, t»^ poltey was one of 
tolerance. Then when it became too complex In relation to numbers, it was one of 
represston. Thi stereotype and the associatk)n of non-Qiglish language use within 
Immigrant phenomena still persist today. The distincttons from language versus 
ethnk: group versus natk^nality versus polk:ies fpr those groups are the crucial 
links that have not t>^ explored and are not contained In this report. 

I woukj like to itave it at that. 

Dr. VeNman: That Is interesting. It requires bastoally different data sets than 
those we have available. 

Let me just mentton one thing. In another separate analysis, I dkj UxM at the 
different ethnic components-Chicano, Cuban, Puerto Rtean, and other Hispank^s. 

In a classk: sock)k)gk:al multiple regresskx) analysis the differences for the 
r.xxiollngualism of chikjren are bask»lly not significant, given the populatkm and 
the size. The differences are not signifkjant once we teke into account the 
language that the parents speak to the kWs. The chosen language Is a f unctton of 
where the parents were born. 

The populatkxis are so dfferent. The Chteanoe are more native bom. The 
Cubans are highly foreign bom, the parents of the Cuban kkls. Even In a multiple 
regresskvi equatton. It is hard to estimate the effects of ethnteity. At least from a 
preliminary readfnaof the SIE, ethnte origin In a Spanish comnunity does not seem 
tomakemuc difference in that study. 

For other age groups, bek>nglng to a parttoular language group doesn't seem to 
make too much dtfUerence. Once you take into account parental language, whteh 
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is a function of where the parents were tx>rn, there are sonne differences between 
groups. The differences seem to be & « '^rmous. This tends to suggest that there is a 
relattveiy uniform process at work here 

I am perfectly willing to admit that we need a much larger, more complete da^a 
base to explore aspects tike context. Maybe Francois" 'High School and Beyond" 
study will provide that sort of analysis. 



QUESTIONS ON LANGUAGE USAGE 
Mr.KralfclamJohn Krait. 

I have a little problem here with this context business. I am with the Canadian 
census. We did a survey in a number of cities to test and evaluate our census 
questions We had five questions language of work, language of education, 
mother tongue, home language, and then do you speak English, French, both, or 
neither. The thing that struck me very nrujch was that, regardless of which question 
you were asking, the context in which the individual worked or was using the 
language affected very much his answer to all these questions. 

With the question that you are using here, to what extent is the anglicizatk)n. if 
you want to call it that, overextended or much greater than it would have been? If 
you had put it In a home context, you might have gotten completely different 
results. 

Dr. VeNman: I will do the best I can with that question. 

Let me just say this: the interview was conducted in the person's home. The 
initial questions posed were: What is the language that the people of this 
househokj usually speak here at home? The second question was: Do the people 
in this honrie speak any other language at home? 

With the personal language questions which are non-contextual, such as"What 
language does this person usually speak." there may be sort of a rebiasing toward 
the home setting. It is very hard to know. We simply cannot know. Again, it nr^akes 
a lot of difference: whether we are talking about the difference between 
anglicization rates of 30 and 40 percent and the ditierences between Canada and 
the United States; or whether we are supposing that if we had asked a different 
questk^n. we would have gotten anglicization ^ates of 0 percent Instead of 95. 

Mr. Wenk: Dr. CArdenas has pointed out that you see a two-string pattern, a 
language utilizatk>n decrease at the same time as an increase. Does anytxxty have 
any data or qualitative evidence t>6yond what has already been cited to comment 
at all on the magnitude of these two strings? We are looking at a net figure in spite 
of the age differentiation that you have done. 

Dr. Waggoner I am Dorothv Waggoner. 

I made some comparisons with the 1940 census. The first year that the mother 
tongue was ever asked for anybody was 1 940. The second year was 1 970. 

There were phenomenal increases In using a language like Norwegian, by native 
born chiklren with native born parents. This means to me that there ' " very large 
effect on the psychological climate, perceptions of respondents rK9lr own 
background and the perceptions which they have of the majority coward their 
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famllias. In 1940 It was much better to say that your mother tongue was English 
than to say it was Non/^lan. 

J have also observed some interesting differences between 1970 and the SIE 
data. The Navajo have increased something of the order of 75 percent; and the 
general population has grown about 4 percent from 1 970 to 1 976. 

As mosK of you in this room know, in 1970 and 1976 there was Increasingly the 
possibility for Navajos to have schools in the Navajo language There was a whole 
movement toward fndian seif-control and self-determination. So the Navajo felt 
freer to report that their language background was Navajo. 

This brings me to a wide art»a wtiteh I find completely overtooked In Cal's paper. 
Not only are there sampling errors, but he does not even mentton the possibility of 
non-sampling en-ors. These errors indteate that these Increases are very heavily 
involved in this Kind of data collectton. People do answer selectively to a census. I 
think you have to take that into conskJeratkxi. 

I would have been more innxessed with the statements about the parents not 
going to hand down the language to the next generation, if he had k)oked at some 
of the other questior.s in the SIE. Namely, what language do the parents teach their 
children? This question might tell us a little nrwe about whether language is being 
passed on. 

I also understand froiti one of our contractors that there was a greater number of 
people reporting non-'-nglish languages In response to"What language do you use 
to your best friends?" This was perceived as a less intrusive questkxi than "What 
language do you usually speak?" That shouki be explored. 

However, I have some specific things that bother me very nmKh. I mentfoned 
Navajo as one of my examples of an increase in reporting. Throughout the paper 
ttwe is mention of native Anwricans and the feet that only one native American 
language was studied in the study. So. there was no way to find out how many 
people have native Aiiierican languages. 

I am also puzzled by trie large number of foretgn bom Spanish mother tongue 
people In New York State.^ I suspect what I am seeing is the same apparent 
problem I found in the original verskjn. There is confusfon about wfx) is foreign 
bom and who is native bom. I think those people are Puerto Rteans and resent 
being considered foreign bom. There is, indeed, a difference between people wfo 
are born on the island and those who are bom on the continent. That Is a different 
questk)n. That is something else I think needs to be cleaned up before the paper is 
published. 

Or. Venman: i said the same thing about the 1940 and 1970 censuses In an 
artk^le in Canada. One of my friends went to the library, read the questkxmalres 
and absolutely blew me away. 

The 1940 question on mother tongue was a falriy decent, stralghtfonvard 
questkxi. The 1970 question on mother tongue was designed to capture as many 
people as possible as an identifier for their cultural origins. I don't remember who. 
tokj me that at the Census Bureau. The questbn was worded thusiy: What 
language other than English was spoken in your home when you were a chlkf? 
Many people inteqxeted that to mean: What language other than English have you 
ever heard spoken once in your home when you were a child? 

The Cehsus did a restudy. It was published as^ the Census Restudy of the 1970 
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Census Questions With the exception of the Spanish group, the study overempha- 
sized Of captured many more people of totally English language background 
whose grandparents, parents, uncles, aunts, and other relatives spoke the 
languagei but not themselves 

I would say that 1 940 and 1 970 ccnrparisons are very shaky. I got burned on it. 

As far as parents to kids are concerned. I did took at parents to kids In a different 
study For example, I found homes where the Spanish language was the principal 
household language, the second household language, the usual language of the 
child, or the second language of the child. These honrws had an average of one 
adult per household who spoke English to the children. 

I didn't run a mean count of how many people there were In each of the 
households. I would figure that it would average out to two. That indicates that 
there probably are not too many speaking Spanish to their children. In other non- 
English groups, the figure was something like 0.37. One third of an adult per 
household spoke a non-English language to their child That would seem to 
indicate that the parents are not being very vigorous about language mainteruince. 

With respect to native Americans, I deal with that topic in the appendix of the 
paper. I pulled out all the people who were of native American ethnk: ancestry. I 
think the follo^ng is a reasonable assumption If a person was of native American 
ejhnic ancestry and if they reported a non-English language, the language was a 
native American non-English language. That is how I got non-English languages 
for groups other than Navajo. Navajo is the only language that was specifically 
singled out. 



C0MPARIS0<4 OF CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES CENSUS 

Mr. Kralt I would like to make a little bit of followup. Cal, on the changes 
between censuses There is a pretty good example of what happens between two 
censuses that are five years apart: the 1971 and 1975 Canadian censuses. Leo 
may contradict me, but I have no reason to suspect that the American situation is 
much different, although it may not be as drastic. 

The number of non-official languages in Canada declined somewhere from 15 to 
25 percent between the two census years in the public tabulation. That Is one hell 
of a decrease, no matter how you cut it. 

« It turns out that it is not an actual decline, but a change in the processing. In 
1 971 If somebody gave us English and another language, the other language took 
precedence We had a pick up problem in 1 976 when the machine wasn't working 
quite right, so we did it the other way around. There was a 20 percent drop. 

We started do«ng comparisons. It was very easy because the Census is nice and 
handy. In our case for the ethnic variable, we have data from 1871 right up to 
today. Presumably, it is the same kind of question. However, we tend to forget that 
the techniques used, the processing used, the coding instructions, and everything 
else is completely different from earlier censuses. When there is 5 percent here 
and 8 percent here, there is a 3 percent change. It is probably as much a 
processing change as anything else. 

Or. WaggoMT I have used the reinterpretatlon study in Canada. This is in 
response to Cal. If he had studied the inten/iew study carefully and, as I did, made 
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an adjustment for that, the difference cannot be accounted for In any other way 
than to understand that there was a psychological change between 1940 and 
1970 

I am citing this simply because we must take Into account the fact that we are 
dealing with a very sensitive area. It is not scientific. You cannot make sweeping 
assertkxis in response to these kinds of questions, until we know much more. 



LANGUAGE AND THE POLITICAL STRUCTURE 
Mrs. PMMo: I am Ursula Piftelo. 

One of the issues that doesn't seem to have come up today is the fact that 
language is a political statement. It seems to me that that is something whteh 
Impacts greatly on the possibility of mainter^nce of a language. I think it will 
especially in this country. Perhaps our Canadian friends can comment on that. 

It seems to me that the possibilities for that shoukJ be k)oked at In terms of what 
Dorothy was addressing: the changes in the way people report language. The 
possibilities of third ger^ations relearning a lahguage because they want to 
establish themselves may be affected by changes in the politrcal situatkxi, which 
may become nr>ore benevolent, more accepting, or more tolerant. Maybe that In 
itself may create more of angliclzatkxi. 

Ail those things seem to me to be very relevant to what may happen to Spanish. I 
think the fact that Spanish behaves a little differently or Hispank: populatkxis 
behave a Jittle differently i.i this transitkxial process may be accounted for In the 
way that Hispanlcs react to the politteal situation and their need to establish their 
kjcntlty through a language. 

Or. Miiione: I woukl just make a brief comment. 

I came to this conclusion a long tinie ago. and it was reinforced just the other 
day: the degree of acceptance of the non-English language by the institutions, 
whether it is the schools, the courts, or whatever, is going to be directly related to 
the threat that that language poses to the power structure. I think that is a real 
politk^al issue. 

Wb see it wherein legislators have to make decisions about whether to introduce 
a polrcy that would recognize the non-Er<glish media, whether it is of a transitkxial 
nature or a maintenance nature. 

Wb '-aw it this past week in the state of California. I saw it again this week in 
Rhode Island. I happened to be there for a meeting. After having worked with the 
legislature on that piece of legislation for about a year, it was defeated. It's a threat. 
I think that is a reality. 

I don't know if that addresses your question, but I think it is related to it. 



LANGUAGE POUCY IN THE UNITED STATES 

Or. Ldpei: I am glad we are finally getting away a little bit from the interesting, 
but very complex methodological and social linguistic questions. The questions are 
really kind of unanswerable, certair^ly in this contp rt, if not in nxwt any other 
context 
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Next month I fiave to deliver a paper entitled. "Is There a Language Policy in the 
United States'?" One reason I am here today was that I was hoping somebody 
could tell me We have these laws, and possibly or possibly not contradictory 
practices. 

In thinking about this for a week or two-and that is really all I have been thinking 
about-it seems to me we oje looking at the wrong place People in Washirigton 
have a tendency to take themselves terribly seriously It is always very amusing to 
come back here For example, you seem to believe that laws are important and 
*that bureaucrats have consequences 

Dr. Madas: No more than researchers do, David 

Or. L6p«z: ! only take my own research seriously 

It seems to me the United States is not, first of all, a centralized country Canada 
I guess IS not good conrparison When we compare it to the Latin American 
countries, the United States has a very decentralized system. 

There is lots of policy going on at state levels, at local levels Sometimes it is a 
question of laws Other times it is practices Sometimes it has nothing at all to do 
with the formal mechanisnns of government Sometimes it has to do with our 
language 

For example. I don't know when it was I realized this, but we have been talking 
atx)ut minority languages here Also, I guess in other parts of Washington you talk 
atx)ut language minorities a great deal That is sorDething new. That is definitely 
new I am not that old, but it a new vord or ne^" n^^rase 'or me The mer^ thought 
of talking atx)ut a group as 3 language minority and raising the kinds of questions 
that we are raising indicates an extremely important policy change 

Nevertheless, I do continue to have at the back of my mind, this nagging 
question Is there a language policy in the United States? 

With respect to elections, we now have multilingual-bilingual election laws that 
have been enforced in at least two or three cities in ttie country. 

While I was working on that project a few years ago, sonrieone suggested the 
real problem is that you are never going to get many Spanish speakers who will go 
to the polls, because all the Spanish speakers are not citizens anyway. I said, "Well, 
there is certainly something to that, but why don't we let them vote anyway?"That 
seemed to be a totally unthinkable thing, at least in the context of the Federal 
Elecdon Commission's domain 

What IS the language po icy we are referring to? What are the language policies? 
You people out the'-e probably know more abc^ut it than people up here. You keep 
talking about the effect on language policy What is it? 

Mr. Wenk: Let me p;ck up on that and see if we can shift the direction of this 
conversation The panelists, although quite competent, are not here solely to 
ansv/er questions from the people sitting there I think we should reverse the flow. I 
feel that this is a good way to start it, especially given the representation from the 
people who are guests here today 

Would anybody like to take a crack at that rathe* broad question? 

Dr. Chapiran: I would like to make a quick comrDent on it. 

In my way of looking at it. ; don't think that there is a language policy. When you 
talk about elections and you talk about bilingual education in the United States, 
you are not talking really about a language policy You are talking about equal 
access I think that is the policy implied by those types of programs 
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As far as the way I define language policy or what I see. I don't tNnk we do have 
a langi»ge policy in the United States. *)xcept insofar as English Is the official 
language. 

Dr> M aolas ; Where does it say that? 

Or. Upw People keep mentioning the Constitution. I haven't read it since I was 
In fourth grade. Is there something in the Constitution about English? 

Dr. diapman: The assumption is that English is the official language. English is 
the language everybody ought to speak. I think the fact concerning language 
policy, formalized or even Informal, that really speaks to the existence of other 
languages, only tends to be more access pdtey than language poltey. 

Dr. M a cla e ; Without belaboring the point of the deflni^ of poltey, Shirley 
Brighteeth, who has done some comparative work in langus^ pCtey, dkl make a 
very good distinctten for the United States as opposed to centralized polteymaklng 
nattons. That is that v>rfien one talks about language policy and the way language 
poltey planning, research, and literature has tended to devetop, one k)oks at 
nattens that have very centralized or at least Federal statements about poltey. 

The United States In her terms has the policy configuratkxi. That Is, there are 
any number of official statements made about language, whether- it is language 
access, language as a characterlstte or mechanism of social control at different 
levels, or whatever. They are neither necessarily consistent, nor comprehensive, 
nor centralized. They tend to be bound in their enforcement and in their scope by 
" the agency or the unit making that official statenrwnt. 

By and large, the bulk of language poltey fomiulation in this country has been at 
the tecal and state levels. The Federal Gtavemment did not get into making official 
statements about language poltey until 1917 to 1930. In4he devetepment of the 
Immigration and Naturalizatten ^ep4pe, the Border PatrpI, the Federal Executive 
Branch began making statemetj^about language requirements for different 
things. 

The states hav&^*dfiwek3^ a ra«i of literacy requirements ar>d language 
requirements refiSS^o ojxfupattonal access, medium of instructton, and any 
numbe of oth^ kinds f : areas. The Supreme Court In the early 19208 made 
Judgments abom language in relation to other issues. It continues to devetep in 
relatton to botljAs own momentum and social issues, and to almost culminate In 
the 1968 Bllla^H^ Act and the 1974 decistens. 

One of thAserteo^ impacts of the 1968 Bilingual Educatton Act Is to create a 
pressure to df away with many of the prohibitive and discriminatory educational 
language polteles at the state level. Primarily in relation to education and medium 
of Instructton. any number of changes in state legislation happened In the 1970s 
and are still happening. I think thooe are things that we tend not to focus on when 
we talk about language poltey. 

There Is an Impact. There is an interactton between Federal statements about 
language ar>d state and kx^al levels about language. But It Is at that tecal level that 
the Impact berween offtelal statements and either sendees or language chotee on 
anindlvWual andagroup level takes place. That has not been looked at. 

The other tiling about this country's poltey Is tiiat the rights, lakl out In the 
Constitution, Bill of Rights, and case law, tend to be vested In the individual or the 
In^ltution, By the Institutten. I am talking about the government. There is no Interim 
body relative to language rights or other kinds of rights. When we talk about 
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language minorities, we tend to talk about collectivities When we talk about rights 
per sa. we talk at>out individual access 

The courts have dealt with language issues in two ways V\^en language issues 
have been related to fundamental rights (whether it is due process, equal 
protection, or any of the others) language discrimination has been viewed as part 
of national origin discnminatton That's a conceptual predisposition based on the 
kind of immigrant stereotypes and association with language that we have been 
talking about before 

There is no concept of language rights that is either vested in the individual or in 
the group in this country Language in and of itself as an issue of discnmination 
has been basically thrown out of court The individuals and the people dop't have 
standing for litigation of those issues. Those issues themseJves are not litigabte. 
There are court decisions in relation to occupational testing, EEO discrimination, 
and any number of other areas. The schooling issue has been dealt with and has 
been rejected by the courts, the Federal courts in particular. 

Mr. Wenk: I think we have several items we would like to cover in the time that 
remains to us I sense we have had about as much discussion as we can expect at 
this point based on the SIE data set and Dr Veftman's work We are very much 
concerned with where we head from here in terms of missing data, missing 
arialysis, work remaining to be done I would like to shift the basis of the 
conversation ;n that direction 

However, before we do that. Dr. CArdenas has a plane to catch shortly and 
would like to make a few rennarks before he has to depart 

Dr. CMmm: Thank you 

I would like to make a couple of valedictory comments. I think we have been in a 
cui de sac all morning and afternoon We have kind of ring around the rosied 
ourselves to death. 

I may seem antagonistic, Cal. Antagonistic to your study I am not. I am just 
praying for a greater definition, and for a greater awareness that studies such as 
this can have serious impact in the way they are translated and /or implemented 
out in the community. 

In a valedictorian way I wonder where we are going in this conference. We have 
an hour or so to go. I think we should go 'n for a closure. I think we have to define 
where we are gang We have looked at this language transferability. I don't know if 
some of us are willing to admit that there is as much language lost as indicated In 
the research 

I would like the panel and the people here to consider what the policy 
implteatlons, if any, are in this type of symposium. I wonder if we could use these 
materials to forecast new legislative initiative that v^ld impact upon language 
studies and upon further research. 

What are the effects of this type of discussion on the educational structure In this 
country? What are the effects on bilingual education and its coritinued funding? 
What is our national policy and should we have a national policy toward the 
subordinate Spanish language? I say subordinates-subordinate only in temr» of 25 
million as opposed to 21 8 million or whatever the statistics are. 

I wonder if we can comfortably recognize that the Spanish language in this 
country is a reality which is going to continue to grow at a quantum level. We rrujst 
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recognize the implications of language loss on foreign relations, on industry, and 
using foreign language, as we mentioned, if it has currerK^ value to thoee of us 
who speak the Spanish language or ariy other language. Is there a nrHjttiple effect 
in ternDS of benefits to ourselves personally, to our children, and to our culture? 

I feel we have a very serious responsibility to attempt to assess the problem from 
a different post of observation and to see the study as having"X"implications arxj a 
fairly heavy quantum rate. Others don't see that. I don't think we necessarily have 
to agree. I think we have to recognize there are various and sundry points of view. I 
think they all have value. 

I belie*/e a k)t of chiklren out there are going to be affected. A lot of families are 
going to be affected by wtiatever comes down in this and other type conferences, 
and affected by how Cal's research is perceived, evaluated, accepted or rejected. 

As you indk:ated, you have committed yourself to the study and certain findings. 
You have to not necessarily support it. From our perception, we either have to 
support it^ taKe issue with it. 

I am uncon-rfbrtable with the study I would like to see some of thoee who share 
my feeling, and who are nx>re statistrcally competent than I am sit down with Cal 
and perhaps provide him with some input that may alter the course of this study. 

With that. I thank you. 

Mr. Wenk: When we started this morning there was a presumption that certain 
types of decisionmaking are akJed by the availability of data arxJ other knowledge. 
That may not always be the case. 

However. I think there is a franiework within which we can work. Some questkxis 
In the entire complex have been broadly covered today, including the role of the 
school system. There are questions of the politics of the situetk)n. For soma of us 
here, one of the bottom lines is areas for further research. 

Let me address that in a backward way from the way I just mentkxied it. Before 
we get into anything cn where we go from here or areas fcr further research, data 
collection and analysis, it might be useful to have a few of the people say a little bit 
more about what is in progress but not completed (whether through Federal 
initiatives or other). 

Ron Hall, would you care to comment on that? 

Dr. HaN: There are other peop<e in the room who can comment probably more 
comprehensively than I can. You may be aware of the Current Title 7 research 
agenda. It is an effort gukjed by a coordinating oonnmittee formerly of the 
Educatkx; Division in HEW and now under the new structure in the EducatkKi 
Department. 

W^ have not put all the pieces together, but essentially I think we are operating 
the same way. When all the studies are up and running, we will havo approximately 
22 discrete studies in operatkxi. Many of these have several subactMtles. 

The projection study is one such item. The hothouse study that Census is doing 
this summer is a fiist level pilot which will be folk>wed by a more extensive pik}t. 
The objective is to ultimately give us a count of chiklren and adults for English 
proftoiency by language and by state. This is tied in with the 1980 census. John 
Chapman can explain that one in more detail if he woukl like. 

Basically we have three kinds of studies going. We have drawn from the 
mandates that the Congress gave us in 1978 amendments. We have put thoee 
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together with certain policy issues that.need an information base, according to 
both the Department and interested parties in the field. We are looking at the need 
for bilingual education in the United States in terms of number of people teacher 
qualjcations and so forth We are conducting a n.T.iber of actSes aimed at 
trying to improve the current sen/ices for students in bilingual education We are 
conducting a series of activities aimed at trying to improve the management and 
operation of the Title 7 programs Those are the three general categories in which 
we are doing ou investigations 

There is also quite a bit of activity going on at NIE and elsewhere in the 
Education Department Reynaldo may want to speak a little bit to that 

Vye are riot perfornrang at this point any specific studies looking at language shift 
or language maintenance I think that a number of us are here to get some sense 
of ^ai kind of research might be needed and how the research feeds back into 
the Federal effort of providing tor the educational needs =.nd proficiency of children 
and adults. ' 

Does that help you"? 

I would invite any of my colleagues to join in. 

There is one particular study that I nraght mention Ursula Piftelo is here We ve 
looking at the complexities of the need tor bilingual education in Puerto Rico 
which has some unusual circumstances We may have more of a comparisori 
there with the Quebec situation than a comparison between tne Canadian 
experience and the overall United States experience. We might need to probe a 
little further with Cal and others with regard to that particular subject 

Does anybody want to add anything? 

Dr. MadM: Maybe I will elaborate vpn/ quickly on the nature of the NIE work 
aside from the cooperation on a numt f studies on an interoffi^asis Th^ 
°! *f ^l""'^'^' "^'"^s °< '^^raugh the grants mechanism is 
looking primarily at instructional research and questions of bilingual education In 
one case, highlighting institution-building activities are being supported jointly with 
the Office of BHingual Education and Ivlinority Language Affairs. In another case it 
IS through the appropriations for the Institute The National Clearinghouse for 
Bilingual Education has as its mandate the collection, dissemination, and analysis 
of information related to bilingual education and the nature of how those activttles 
might best sen« us not only in relation to data analysis, but also in relation to 
disseminating many of these kinds of things. 

The National Center for Bilingual Research will have a broader active research 
maridate. Particularly, we hope to develop data archives, to allow secondary data 

I would like to mention here something"nongovemmental"inthe sense of beina 
^'T .°^ f ^ comparable data set The national Mexican survey done 

by the Institute for Social Research and the Chicano Research Network in Ann 
Arbor. It was a rather large national household sampling of the Mexican origin 
population Some of the questions dealt with language, language use and 
language abilities They used a particular technique relative to bilingual interview- 
ing and the use of bilingual instruments It should be looked at tor both its 
methodological importance on the nature of the data themselves and also for 
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possible replication or modification in other situations It has been a bug in relation 
to language surveys and the nature of the language in which those surveys have 
been carried out. I think that this is an actual or potential case study in that area of 
the methodology. 

Beyond that. I would leave it open to other people who work in the areas. 



ATTITUDES TOWARD LANGUAGE 

Dr. Garcia: John Garcia, Univer^ty of Michigan 

A good portion of that survey deals somewhat with some of the issues that 
Francois Nielsen mentioned earlier ii. tenms of contextual settings for language 
use Another aspect of that survey, which includes about 1.000 households (the 
national probabiiity sample). Is also a question dealing with language attitudes 

Berore this conference, we had some discussion in terms of Importance of tying 
in the piece of language usage information to an extensive section witNn that 
instrument It is about a 200-page instrurDent. The average interview length Is 
about three and a half hours. Each section was of considerable length. 

Language attitudes dealt very much in terms of the saliency of language, the 
effective orientations toward language persistence and lar^uage maintenance. 
Aside from all the other limitations of the SIE and similar demographic studies. I 
think some dimensions allow the introduction of attitudinal dimensions to Integrate 
with language use as contextual variations and also other denx)graphic character- 
istics. 

The sun^y will he for the most part coded and keypunched by the end of this 
month The reason I qualify that is that, given the axtensiver)ess of the survey, a 
good bulk of that survey instrument, something tike 4U percent of the itenns. 2.000 
variables, are open ended All the closed-ended items will be completely 
keypunched and coded by the end of this month. T^he coding of the open ended 
will begin next week. Some results should be forthcoming by the middle of the 
summer and as time goes on in terms of that data set 

Dr. Waggomr No one has said anything about the current population survey in 
1979 Similar to the one that was undertaken in Novemt>er of 1969. it asked a 
number of questions on language, ethnicity; place of t>irth of parents. It included 
some of the questions that have been asked in previous censuses that were not 
asked in 1980. and the 1980 language questions. So there will be arKDther data 
base available for comparison with the 1980 results 



CURRENT AND PROJECTED LANGUAGE RESEARCH STUDIES 

Ma. RIvara: I am Charlene Rivera from Inter-America Research Associates. 
I am running an NIE project that deals with the assessrDent of language 
proficiency of bilingual persons Mainly it is dealing with children from K through 

12. 

There are two components to the project One is research, and the other one is 
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Jrt"SlISZ-'!r ".If''^ °' ^'"'''"S '^'^^ P^-^te in this 
area. So ttiese data are also available and will be available 

rjll^°^ are currently funded. They are reviewed in the Bilingual 
Cteanr^jhouse Newsletter. "The Forum." There will be rrwre activity in thisS^ 
Also we are planning to get the researchers and others together sometime in 
me earty spring to share their findings and to see what nee,?to be ^ ZZ 

Cm Oa. 



^ . K u •P«f^aP5 we can tur i this ' jck to the panel for discusion Given 
whathasbeensaid.wheren^ghtv«beheadedinthefirure? °'-*T°" 

of SHJT!!!' "l"!"'® '^'"9 *® '^""^ to allow for a grUer variety 
of style of research on this question. I am a bureaucrat myself I have been 
bureaucratic research for a number of years. I think there^ais^hTiS^ 
• SSr; rnLue^'tT"^ ^r'""^ declsionmaKlng. GoSr^HZiZZu. 
r^Tch'^oHni:!'" ""^ ''^ ^ ' - '^'"^"9 Of Photographic 

J^^"^' commission on language, bilingualism and biculturalism 

has put an enomious amount of money into survey analysis and census stud^Ti 
am not putting down this research Still, with all this arTunt of S^tSiCJ 
nto .his research, we still, don't know very much about the^fican^ S 

SS?f : TV"" V '''' °' '^"«"«9e in producing a^TSS^ a 
system of stratification within firms. ^ 

S^^i^t1r« in^h ^T"'- •° "™^^««"<1 the 

S^^TJ^ ^« t«en trying to finance these 

Wodsof s^ud«s recently The studies include the problem of howT y^ 

th^ZT T "^ bee" ^"'te useful in discovering 

^^c^rTnri^nTa^'^" ''^^^^ ^ ^°"™ 

h«ILTJl^ ^''^"^ '^i' "^"9 "^'^s. I don't think we would 

I^x JShc f "^."^^ °' understanding of the process which we attained though 
ax months of participant observation. The researchers v^ere irv the industries 
irr, ^'Z^^^ as secretaries, and iaiZJ^ZZ 

Zi '""^"^"^ ° ''^^^^'y ^^"^'ng on trucks. With a grwt deal of 
cojTvlexity. the study showed the obstacles and some of the strat^Pc ii 
of trying to change linguistic behavior. ^ possiraiiiies 

In the future. I would suggest that you allow for more varieties in research styles 
90 that you have a more complex picture of the process. I have nothing aSS 
qt^^onnaires. I hav, nothing against demographic research. h^^r^S 
from my own research experience is that with some good^i tatJI 
date you r^y go very far in developing decision§3nd strategies aSVctirro^ 
don't have them, sometimes It is not as good. av.i.on. ii you 

Because they operate on a year-to-year basis or a twcy or three-year basis as far 
Z!^ H^f S^^^^"'^*"'^' «g«ncies are not neceLily Xg to 

invest in studies of .unconventional style. However. I think it is ve^ irJS to 
encourage these kinds of studies 'mpoijani to 
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I want to make that point, because it seems to me that you don't seem to have 
theeesortsof styles of research in mind. 

Mr. Peaty I would like to jump in qn that. The point is extremely well taken. 

Jn the Canadian situation we have seen a nurriber of extensive research projects 
carried out. Mr. Laporte mentioned the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism. A similar study was done in Quebec. 

The dtffteulty with expenusive statistk^aS studies is that they tend to reproduce 
themselves, if I can call it that, in tenms of numertoal processes or processes of 
language polk^y implementatkx). 

I woukj just like to endorse what Mr. Laporte has said of the limitatkxis ol that 
kind of poitey Implementatton as we have encountered it in the Federal, 
government. We are kicking at that kind of ethnographic study in a variety of arejas 
within the Federal government at the moment. This is tl-ie only way out of a cul be 
sac, jet lag or whatever you want to call it. The lag is tpetween tt)e statistk:al 
analysis, the fomujiatkxi of polk^y, and the imptemeritation process without taking 
regard sufficiently of the interaction of all these processes. The extent to whtoh 
poik:y and the way in whrch poltey is fonnulated and the vyey ♦he pdtoy is 
administered become themselves part of the language dynamtes. So we are ve' 
* interested in behavk>ral approaches to the language dynamics. 

Ma. Roaaneicr. Ellen Rosansky, NIE. 

Mr. Laporte, I think perhaps those of us who are in the Department of Education 
have been focusing and discussing the Kinds of funding, focusing o<Jr attentk)n on 
the kinds of large-scale, questbnnaire-type studies. I would hate to have you walk 
out of here thinking that we ^ not fund ethnographic research in the fieW of 
bilingual educatton. Let me cite an example that dkln't get mentioned earlier. 

At NIE we have been funding ethnography, kx^king at successful bilingual 
programs in the context of not only the school but the entire oomnfujnity. For 
example, we have already funded a project whteh has two sites: a rural site outskje 
of Fresno in a small town called Partier, California, and an urban site in Milwaukee. 
That is being run out of Cal State, Sacramento. ^ 

It is very rrujch a descriptiw study of the kids and the community. I, myaetf, 
visited the Partier site and met the priest, the mayor, and the head of the health 
clinic. They are touching all bases in that community in order to descriptively 
investigate the context of the children's bilingual education. 

I tNnk we have erfiphasized the large-scale studies today. That study is one of a 
triple kind of study. We will also be awarding studies to k>ok at the Asian Amertoan 
community arxJ the American Indian community. 

Also, we fund some research grants. For example, the project being done by 
LivenTK)re and Rllrrxxe Associates is also ethnographte in nature and is focusing 
on a couple of specific school sites. It is descriptively investigating children in 
bilingual programs. It is looking at them in the classroom, outskje of the classroom, 
in the home, et cetera. 

I would hate to have you leave here and think we are not working in that vein. 

Mr. Saueedo: I am TomAs Saucedo v\^h the r^ttonal Council of La Raza. 

Do you have in Canada a regular raporting system comparable to this country, 
which is now becoming a common core data approach? 

The key questton is: Do you^include a language-related element or elements in 
that regular reporting system, such that you can track things like the number of 
French-speaking pupils, hiiinguals, et cetera? 
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LANQUAQE POUCY IN CANADA ' 
c'^fl: ^n^' ' '^'"'^ '^^'^^ probably better qualified as reoresentlnn 

Mr. Knit You are talking about the educational setting, aren't you? 

• .hllL^If***; °° refortmg by school districts on the 

charactenstics of the pupils, the language characteristic^? 
Ilr. Krrtt I am not m percent sure. 1 know there are a number of students that 

«w^l, since education ,s a provincial responsibility, it is kind of a d,>«sion S 

J '^^'^ '^"y correlate the languaoe of 

the kid When he comes into the school with any changes. For examrte iSch 

r ^r^^' government funding has been under fire from some 

talking about populations or things like that Imagine millions of dolla^are J^n 
various provinces and nobody knows where tiSy went. This is a b! of a Sa^ 
XI flmt^Z" ' °' y^^'^ ago It had been goIrS o fo^jS 
^ •° P^°"»»« bilingiSlism in eduSn 

and tearning 3ocond official languages. Since education is a Matter ali^S^^"v 
Of provincialjurisdiction constitutionally in Canada, the prSl ^rnS 

where the money has been gang I think with the counts of heads and of wharthas 
been going on insofar as encouragement, development and teacNng t^e other 

rSTi" ^r"'^' ^^'^ somewhat Xi^X 

wr. MucMo. So you have an official language policy but vou do nnt ha^ o 
regular reporting mechanism to see how it is 6bir^ ^ ^ ^ 

rJJ'o^^*?^-^® ^^'^ language policies The two best known are the 
Onawa Federal Government language policy and the Quebec languag^fcv Iv 
^ession IS that between the two there is a huge difference in o?,^ One is a 
policy of bilinguality. and the other is a policy of uiiilinguality 
There is a tremendous variation between provinces in Canada which vou 

and schools are concerned IS more complex than that H« 's concernea 

I don't want to exaggerate, insofar as the Canadian and Quebec lanauaoe oolicv 
« concerned there are conflicts ,n policy. We have protte^SSToS 
potey ,n Quebec, at the same time that another policy is implement^n qSi^ 
Some organizations in Quebec are under Federal control ™ '~ 
You have a srtuat.on where some firms, for instance, are likely to become much 

fir. c ,ha, are under their jurisdiction, but cannot put pressure on omer firTwhich 
Tor'Z^ °* '"^"^ One exam^e is the Cro^ 



Th a policy has diverged over the years. I am not quite sure what will haooen in 
the t..lure /t the present time the picture is qu a complex beca^L of^o.^ 

Z .'cS P-^»s -mepeile w^uXinkt^ Sy 

conflicting than I assume I see them as conflicting 
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Mr. BMty: i do not wish to comment on the extent of the conflict, although I 
agree there are'ceriain areas of conflict I cJon't want to add to the confusion, but I 
will try to answer your question with respect to the Federal Government's effect on 
billngualism in education 

It is the case that one Federal agency, which in this case happens to be the 
Secretary of State, provides funds to the provinces on a pro rate per capita basis. 
The provinces thennselves have to put in an amount to nnake up the difference. 
That fTXjney goes to the promotion in schools of the minority language per se and 
to the nrnnority language as a second language for the majority, if I have made 
myself cleai . 

However, in ternrts of keeping &j\a on the results of tSose courses or how many 
children of one kind or another are in the program, this is done through Statistics 
Canada, whteh is the reason I threw the questk)n to Jack Kralt. It is in his area. 
Statistics Canada gathers from each province, as much data as they will make 
available on the number of children of one kind or another, who are attending this 
or that kind of school, or taking this or that kind of language program. 

Obviously we are one. two. or three removes from the source of those data. 1 3 
Fedeial Government is in no position to go and examine that. As Dr. Castonguay 
mentioned, it could and is trying to demand greater accountability for the use of 
those contributions they make 



LANQUAQE, NAT10NAU8M AND GOVERNMENT ACTION 

Mr. Weok: Let's get back to some people who have been waiting very patiently 
and shift the discussion south of the border for a while 

Dr. Ptng: I would like to pick up again the discussion of the issues and where 
we are going and what we should do. I would like to say that despite some 
reservations on the quality of the SIE data, I believe that Dr. Veltman's study is of 
great significance in providing the basis for this discussion Perhaps the study will 
help to allay sorrve fears of the development of language-based nationalism. 

I believe that adopting English as a common language is probably a natural 
consequence, in view of the social and economic structure in this society. I think 
we are overemphasizing the language issues by thinking that retention of minority 
languages may impose a threat to the national integrity. I am not sure that this is 
necessarily true. 

I think other factors such as social and economic equities play very important 
roles They are probably more important than language. Nevertheless, I believe 
that to enhance the individual's mastery of English as a connmon language, is 
beneficial to the nation as a whole as well as to individuals. I say this because I 
believe a nation needs a common language, regardless of whether or not the 
language is one's native tongue. 

I strongly believe that the government, should also systematically assist minority 
group members to retain their mother tongues; should encourage English- 
speaking people to learn other languages; and shouW preserve and nourish the 
various cultural heritages in this American culture. 

I think understanding and appreciating diverse cultures can only add to the 
greatness of this nation Integration of minorities into American society can be 
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X'S^STsir^^ '° ^'"^ - ^ «^ 

intr^J!!il'''*^°" '^""'^ """^'"y languages and cultures be intearated 
urto American 8oaety. I suggest that we support a public education SmVn 
J^all Children Will be ensured the opportunity to attan proflci^yt^ES At 
tt» same time, the children will be provided with opportunities to tein^ttudJ 
further, at least one additional language of their cho.^ ^ 

^ ^'^"^ °the^ English « the 

wduwy language of instruction; and English is taught only as a subteet ^ 

Er^. but will create or reinforce antagonism among subgroups 

Besldes^if children cannot achieve the necessary proficiency of English in this 
soc«ty. mey may be hampered in entering the mainstream of AmenSn 

chHdren will be similar to new immigrants to this country S^^TSL 
"^rante are unable to compete effectively in the labor martet aSTn otS? 
social and economic settings because of the lack of English languagesidJs 

™iSi<:rar?e t^ '^'^ ^ ^ °' ^ °' 

First continue to support programs that assist minority members in achievinn 

' '^'"'^ ^ °' reinforce programs in public schools to teach 

mirwnty languages such as Spanish. French, or Sinese. d^dirJrSn the ,S 
of the local coinmunities. Children of both English andTn-EngS »Z2 
b«cl<grounds should be encouraged to learn ^d lang^gL S^STSS 
Should to encouraged to utilize tocal resources in this etfort^,^ "SSrSS 
sh^id to estabiished in elementary scho<.s. not jus. in high schoS^ ^rZZ 

Third, we can provide assistance to communities to develop and operate 
aZT "S.Mf'^ mainstreaming or maintaining an^eS^chSJtto 
SJirtl^I^pJ'" programsldministerrS tto 

^rtT^M^ 'i! ' '^'""^ ^"'^ ^ expanded 

Fourth I think we can provide assistance to programs developed to^c^ 
minonty language instruction and cultural studies outside publin:ho<£ fS 
«camp(e, after school classes and weekend schools can pro>S9 a grS 
oppommity to Children who want to learn another minority langi^^a^ cuC 
f mey are properly implemented. I believe that these pTograr3fli^ ato^ 

Site a' the'^ST.^TT^ """""^^ "^'^^ 

While at the same time, the programs will allow all people in this natior to 
communicate in a common language. This common lar^S ^n be 
and continuously revitalized English, enriched with ^errSit? froJ. 

tenguage Amertcan and educate people, all people in this nStion Jo use it to truly 
communicate with each other uuiy 

This is my summary remark 

il/.W«nk: Thank you 
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Perhaps we can ask some of the other par^ members to sum up the report. 

Mr. Laporto: Obviously, it is not the place perhaps to do it here, but I must 
disassociate myself strongly from this kind of statement. You are assuming that it is 
enough to achieve as an indivkjual, while I assume that we must also achieve as 
people. If you me not willing to face this assumption, obviously there is an aspect 
of the picture that you do not wish. When you say that adopting a language is a 
-iiatural consequence, I cannot subscribe to this notton. Your instrumental theory of 
language, I do not subscribe to this. 

Language is a lot more than means of communication. It is a huge bank of 
information that people use in order to express collective selves. This is very 
important in this whole discussion. If you do not recognize right at the start that il 
might be legitimate for a collectivity to wish to achieve as a people, then there is 
nothing wrong with what we have seen today or wtiat the data seem to indk^ate. I 
disassociate rrr/selt strongly from that kind of statement 



Mr. Wank: We have a limited amount of time left. Perhaps we could get some 
short summary statements from the panel members. 

Mr. Kralt I woukj just like to address that one. That really bugs me— that 
partk:ular comment in the sense of what he is doing there. 

1 am assuming that you were talking about how the English treats the Chicano in 
this country. You are saying, "As kxig as t am French in Quebec, God damn the 
rest of L«." You are Dutch. You learn my language or you learn English. You are 
taking a power positk>n. It is as straightforward as that. What you are saying to me 
is that I have no right to mejintain my own cultur9, whrch in my case happens to be 
Dutch. You are saying I have to take your culture. That is what you just said. 

Dr. VeNrnan: As a person of Dutch ancestry in a French community in KV^real, 
I don't know how one an.-;wers that except to say inat the Dutch have assiriii'^^ted 
bask^ally to the English corrvnunity in Montreal. Tlie Quebec government provides 
a range of pubik: sen/tces in English for Engl!sh*rpeaking citizens in Quebec. The 
English minority in Quebec is treated better trvin %ny nr^norlty In North America. 

Let me just say that people chit chat about the data, the methodok3gy, and the 
variables but I have soen enough here that ^f i were committed to a Spanish 
language group the way some of your a^, I' woukj scare me some. We may be 
able to say: well, maybe it is not quite as uad. or maybe it's a little bit worse: or 
maybe we can fool arcxjri^ with the variables a little bit. However, some of these 
data are pretty heavy data, as some of you nave recognized. 

I am aIMn favor of further research to analyze the contextual refinements of the 
methodok}gy and to understand hrv^ oillnguols *M>rk in their head. We are going to 
be facing the elimination of bilin^iuals and nx>st other groups short of continued 
immigratk)n. a3 Davkj mentioned 

I think for myself I woukj be m ^re in favor o< sotik) creative thinking, well beyond^ 
the context of school systems. I really agree with Pierre's analysis that schools are 
just simply not enough, didn't think that I could propose anything rrxxe radical 
whk;h woukl be found to be in rontext with people's aspirations or withm the 
American constitutional fiamework. 

Some things are permissible For example, in Quebec we have a system of what 
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we call the people's banks Maybe if is time for enterprising individuals to start little 
banks, to amass the people's money, and to start some Chicano businesses The 
language of their lives and work would be Spanish, There could be pilot projects by 
people Who are committed to Spanish language maintenance and see what 
happens You can fail That's happened before 

On the other hand, I think always in terms of pilot projects. We have had 
grandiose designs about changing the nature of the American environment 
Maybe we can't do that, but perhaps we can starl some pilo» projects in Spanish 
language educatior That seems to be radical to so many people , 

We talk about bilingual programs which have as their goal to facilitate an 
anghcization which is already very high Maybe some people need to really get 
down with the laea of Spanish language education, a pilot project and persuade 
somebJdy I don't know Beat down the door of Ford Corporation and see if vou 
can get some money to try it, 

I do think that the data are fairly alarming, but not in terms of the ability to speak 
Spanish for the next 50 years because I think David is right, Wb are going to have a 
Spanish-speaking people in the United States for a long time, Mexico is a nice 
friendly neighbor next door It is possible to communicate and if necessary attend 
a university in Spanish There are lifiks that are possible in terms of lona term 
interest but I really think that maybe you ought to think more origirially or 
creatively We need to get beyond counts 

Mr. Espwta: May I respond to that? 

My name is Frank Espada I represent Boricua College, a bilingual-bicultural 
college m New York City 

Your remarks simply indicate to me that either you are ignoring or you are not 
aware of the racist nature of the society that we live in We have an institutioh that 
IS the only bilingual-bicultural college m the Northeast We were recently defunded 
by the very same Department of Education that I assume is funding this 
conference The developing institutions grant was denied us that we had last year 
I arn not saying that simply because of the fact that we are still sore about the.fact 
we lost the only Federal grant that we have been able to secure, 

I think inherently what we have is a society that looks down upon people who are 
not of Anglo background I think that has been the nature of our experience in this 
. country from the very beginning •^"unib 

We have tried all the things that you mentioned in terms of trying to create some 
kind of an atmosphere where we can study m Spanish and do everything else io 
Spanish We have been trying The fact of the matter is that very little of that is 
encouraged They give us a lot of lip sendee, a minimum of support all the way 
down and across from the business end to the educational side S(i we have a 
different kind of animal south of the Americar^ border that you talked about. 

Mr. Wtnk: Dr Mazzone. would you like to nake some closing comments? 

Dr. Mazzone: I would just make a couple of closing remarks. 

As I size it up, I think the issue of language is a matter of politics. It is a matter of 
power It IS a matter of economics It is also a social thing. It is also personal 

I can walk into the north end of Boston on Hanover Street and I can see the Bank 
Hispana with a sign outside, "English spoken here " The sign means that Italian is 
the language of that bank 

It IS also personal in the sense that if I wai ,t a cup of c^ppucino and I order it and 
I speak in Italian, i get a smile If I use Enghih, I don't 
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I think thet is important because that is part of the socialization. We have a lot of 
that in this country We .should preserve that i issue is loaded. It is very loaded 
It conjures up aH kirxJs of things, as John ha? akl. including hatred and racism on 
the part of a lot of people, the general public in particular. 

I think this kind of study is necessary If I can do some soothsaying (it is not that 
it should be this way), I believe that the study will be thrown into the hopper. It is 
going to be used as a vehicle for backlash to continue the repressive policies 
regarding the use and maintenance program. I am talking about the reai world of 
people and kids, because that is where it Is at. It could be positively used, and I 
hope it is 

I would like 4o see more studies In a real v;ay, when we study shifts, I think we 
imply something negative. Shift means a loss as a deficiency. It is pain. It has 
negative overtones. 

What we ought to concentrate on is a positive kind of research, which will 
emphasize the positive aspects of language maintenance rather than language 
shift 

I would like to stop here 

Dr. Cattonguay: That's interesting The type of study that Professor Veltman 
has earned out has been carried out in Canada, particularly concentratir<g on the 
vanous "French-speaking minorities outside of Quebec. The reaction of those 
minorities was to form a federatk)n of French-speakirig minorities outside of 
Quebec. They used those facts. First they assimilated them And then they used 
them as ammunition at the regional, proviri Nal, Federa* government levels to try at 
least to slow the processes, po$sit)ly to stabilize them and ideally to reverse them. 

I find the reaction today on the part of many persons interested in the 
development of the Spanish language somewtiat strange. Perhaps it Is your first 
reactk>n. Bad news is t)ad news Usually the first reaction Is to slay the earner of 
the bad news Then one thinks about it, assimilates the facts, and reacts 
accordingly. 

The type of reaction which was brought about by such facts In French Canada 
was let's fight. Ultimately, of course, frustration fotk>ws. If there is a lack of 
organization, if there is a lack of consensus on the fiart of the minority community 
in particular (which no doubt exists in the United States), there are some who will 
advise assimilation as being the best way to cherish other cultural hangovers or 
leftovers as symbols of ethnic demarcation. 

Others will go on to realize that language and culture are very, very intimately 
intertwined. The loss of language of a culture Is great cultural Impoverishment. 
Others will react and try to gam something to foster the developnrient of that 
langi <age, at least to help it hang on. 

I suppose that there will be considerable deUite fed by Professor Veltman 's 
work, particularly from the Hispanic people of the United States. I suggest that 
maybe you should think of using it positively of what precise objectives you 
could formulate, which might appear radica' 

Many things which French Canadian a;. ppeared extremely radical and 
Impossible to obtain 10 or 20 years ago. T^ertheless, with clarity and the goals 
defined, the validity in the sense of human ethics of what they were after gained 
rTX)mentum slowly, painfully, but surely. In the present day, even in the past three 
or four years, it has led to a readjustment of the social Qpntract in Canada The 
adjustment has been rather favorable to the French-speaking Canadians 
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It all must end If it is not to be ended m frustration, It must end in political 
expression, the ultimate organization of political power. With outrage, we srt 
around in seminars and talk about isn't it awful or isn't It great, aren't they great, or 
isn't the overall situation grim 

Concerning balkanization, one nation-one language, loyalty to the nation, don't 
forget that there are different nations in the worid— nation-states, may I rnake It 
more precise— which have different official languages. The exanples include 
South Africa Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Switzerland. 

I don't adhere to \M view that 'anguage diverslficatton leads necessarliy to 
separatism, and to rupture of political unity. I don't think history bears that out. 
There might be examples pro. there might be examples con It is not aomething 
which goes Aithout saying 

Thank you 

Dr. L6ptz: I don't have too much more to say. 

Like Charles. I am kind of an optimist I live in Southern California. I live In a 
personal world that is increasingly multilingual and multicultural. California is not 
falling apart despite reports that do get bock here. 

I think ultimately what is g ahq to happen is not going to be tremendously 
influenced by what we say he s. or by the way that people interpret Calvin's paper. 
I am sofi of the populist, I guess. I think it is going to happen largely on the basis of 
how people make individual decisions. 

I guess I would just like to close with a plug for that comnwi person out there. 
We used to call him the common man. It is individual people making their own 
decisions that not only will have the most important effect, but also I think should 
have. There is nothing 1 find more horrendous than that thought that somebody or 
-X something called the Office of Bilingual Education is making policy that is going to 
senously affect my children or the children of my cousins htowever, as I said, I 
guess I am a little bit of a populist I know that is not very popular here In 
Washington 

Mr. Beaty: Perhaps I could begin by reacting to that last renrmrk that these are 
individual decisions that one has to make I think we woukJ delude ourselves 
senously. particularly in the area of language, if we would think that those 
decisions, the individual decisions, have little or nothing to do with the kind of 
policies and the kind of social framework within which we f unctton. 

I think It would not be possible in contemporary Canada, for instance, to make 
certain decisions with respect to language choice vIs-a-vIs one's children, If there 
had not been son^ sort of policy decisions or orientations to give it a more general 
sense whtch had been deliberately introduced 

One can sit back and leave it to the individual decision That is what we are 
talking about here this afternoon and this morning as well. There is a process 
underway, whieh Or Veltman's paper very clearly describes. Methodology aside, I 
repeat that I see no difficulty m accepting that these are the facts of assimilation 
and this is the structure of assimilation If you w^t to do something about It, I don't 
think one can simply say it will work itself out or there will be a surge of some sort 
of feeling at the local and individual level and that is all it will take to turn the thing 
around 

On the contrary, as Calvin mentioned, we have to ask ourselves what degree of 
autonomy— because I do not like balkanization either— what degree of local 
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autonomy — ^that is to say, by local autonomy, a say in one's own affairs, a political 
say in one's own affairs — is necessary to achieve whatever one considers an 
adequate degree of respeci for the tongue that one most closely identifies with 

If you want to join a t>andwagon effect, say we are all bom straddling a number 
of linguistic frontiers, i was born on the frontier betv/een England and Scotland I 
don't suppose in my family tree there ^las ever been anyone who spoke anything 
other than English. The sense of social differences of English arxj Scots has 
survived the disappearance of any kind of lingui^k: distinction. 

I think the question that I woukj ask myself in your position this afterrxxDv^is Do 
you need political decsions? If so, what are those political decisions? What is the 
implk^atkxi of not makir)g a decision? 

That is to say, we have certainly experienced in Canada the repercussions of 
nondecisk>n or repressive decisions vi8<a-vis the French language. It has not 
produced a particularly healthy mutual respect between the two groups. 

To the extent one does not offer respect and recognition to a particular language 
group (especially a language group that happens to number in your case 20 to 25 
million), what happens to that particular language group, even if its language is 
wiped out, how does it feeP I think we have already heard a little bit about how it 
feels at this particular point in time It is no* going to go away even if the language 
IS totally wiped out if you let the galloping assimilation to which we havt referred 
take over 

I recogn'ze at the same time that it is none of my business to speak to citizens of 
the United States in the world that is not known for tolerance anywhere and to say 
vou can afford to introduce a number of institutional changes which will be 
oenefk:lal to the Spanish language or perhaps a non-English language. 

Where does it lead? That is your problem. Where does the introduction of a little 
respect lead in terms of the appetite and expectation of more respect, more 
equality? I am |iot saying that to discourage you. I am simply saying that that is 
what is at issue here IHopef ully more respect is the consequence of a little respect, 
but not necessarily 

I will leave you with that 

Mr. Wenk: I think that wraps it up for the panel I would like to express thanks to 
all the panel members who were able to |Oin us today, those from great distances, 
as well as those wtio were able to |oin us as invited visitors today. 

I would also like to acknowledge the support of the staff of the Latino Institute 
who worked long and hard hours, under very difficult conditions, to come up with 
what I consider a successful seminar 

As I mentioned earlier, this is the first seminar of this type with v^jch the Center, 
a traditional statistical agency has been involved. I think before we can evaluate 
this there is going to be some need for settling time and tracking the reports that 
may or may not take on lives of their own 

Is there any comment anybody would like to make before close this out? 

I would like to call this seminar to a close Thank you very much. 
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Chair: Victor D. Wenk, Deputy Administrator, NCES 



9:00-9:05 
9:06-9:15 
9:15-10:00 



10:00 
10:30 
10:45 
12:15 



-10:30 
-10:45 
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-1:15 



1:15-2:45 



2:45- 

3:00- 

3:45- 
4:15- 



3:00 
3:45 

4:15 
4:30 



Oper)ing Remarks 

Introduction to Seminar 

Presentation 
Minority i-anouage 
Retention 

Pansl Comments 

Brsek 

Panel interaction 
Working Lunch 

Audience tnteractkxi 
Focus: "What Have 
You IHeard Today?". 

Brsefc 

Audience Interaction 
Focus: "Future Direc- 
tkxis" 

Panel Summary 
Concluding Remarks 



Marie D. Eldridge 
Victor D. Wenk 
Calvin J. Veltman 

Discussants 
Discussants 

Discussants and Invhcd 
Guests 

Invited Guests 



Invited Guests 

Discussants 
.Vtotor D. Wsnk 
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Mr. Stuart BMty, Director of Policy Analysis Office of the Commisskxw of Official 
Larrguages, Ottawa. Canada. The Office of the Commissioner is ombudsman for 
the Canadian government in the ared of languages. Mr. Beaty holds a diploma in 
Linguistics from the University of Wales and is presently working in the areas of 
administrative language refomn and planning in Ottawa, Canada. 



Dr. Ren* CMenat, President and Executive Director, BCTV. an independent 
television production and educational research company located In Oakland, 
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